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LSUTAGICS: carcer—t -carecrsit cane pc 

called—certainly dates from that atter- 
noon in the chestnut woods above Ravello. I 
contess at onee that Tam a plain, simple man, 
with no pretensions tor literary sstiche yeti tieae 
do tlatter myselr Chat leciietciien seogy eon 
Cri cristal ence Grorole decided to 
give an unbrassed account of the extraordinary 
GVenteah City Vural, 

Ravello isa delightful place with a delight- 
tul little hotel in w Hiei we met some charming 
PEO ples Teeny crc iGata\ Geant Wntiaone 
who had been there for six weeks with Eustace, 
their nephew, then a bev of about fourteen, 
Mr. Sandbach had also been there some time. 
Tie had held a curacy in the north of England, 
which he had been compelled to resign on 
account of dl-healeh, and while he was re- 
cruituig at Ravello he lad takes a hare 
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Eustace’s education—which was then sadly 
deficient—and was endeavouring to fit him for 
one of our great public schools. Then there 
was Mr. Leyland, a would-be artist, and, finally, 
there was the nice landlady, Signora Scafetti, 
and the nice English-speaking waiter, Emman- 
uele—though at the time of which I am speak- 
ing Emmanuele was away, visiting a sick father. 

To this little circle, I, my wife, and my two 
daughters made, I venture to think, a not un- 
welcome addition. Byt though I liked most 
of the company well enough, there were two 
of them to whom I did not take at all. They 
were the artist, Leyland, and the Miss Robin- 
sons’ nephew, Eustace. 

Leyland was simply conceited and odious, 
and, as those qualities will be amply illustrated 
in my narrative, I need not enlarge upon them 
here. But Eustace was something besides: he 
was indescribably repellent. 

I am fond of boys as a rule, and was quite 
disposed to be friendly. I and my daughters 
offered to take him out—‘ No, walking was 
such a fag.’ Then I asked him to come and 
bathe—‘ No, he could not swim.’ 

‘“‘ Rvery English boy should be able to swim,” 
I said, “ I will teach you myself.” 
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‘There, Eustace dear,” satd Miss Robinson; 
“Chene tsa chugs dor Mila, 

But he said he was atraid of the water!—a 
boy atraid!—and of course | said no more. 

T would not have minded so much if he had 
been a really studious boy, but he SeiLncce 
played hard nor worked. Inard.. [lts. favourite 
occupations were lounging on the terrace in 
Libee Voice Gl alleen ttc! loafing along the high road, 
with his feet shuf Hing up the dust ed Re 
shoulders stooping forward. Naturally enough, 
hig features weges pale, [S,ehiget contracted, and 
his muscles undeveloped. Elis aunts thought 
him delicate; what he really needed was dis- 
cipline. 

That memorable day we all arranged to go 
for a picnic up in the chestnut woods —all, 
that is, except Janet, who stopped behind to 
finish ber water-colour of the Cathedral—not 
a very successful attempt, Lam afraid: 

I wander off into these irrelevant details, 
because in my mind | cannot separate ota 
from an account of the dav: and it is the same 
with the conversation during the picnic: all 
Is imprinted on my brain together. Atter a 
couple of hours’ ascent, we lett the donkeys 
that had carried the Miss Robinsons and my 
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wife, and all proceeded on foot to the head of 
the valley—Vallone Fontana Caroso is its 
proper name, I find. 

I have visited a good deal of fine scenery 
before and since, but have found little that has 
pleased me more. The valley ended in a vast 
hollow, shaped like a cup, into which radiated 
ravines from the precipitous hills around. 
Both the valley and the ravines and the ribs of 
hill that divided the ravines were covered 
with leafy chestnut, so that the general ap- 
pearance was that of a many-fingered green 
hand, palm upwards, which was clutching 
convulsively to keep us in its grasp. Far down 
the valley we could see Ravello and the sea, 
but that was the only sign of another world. 

““Oh, what a perfectly lovely place,” said 
my daughter Rose, “ What a picture 1t would 
make!” 

“¢-Yes,” said Mr. Sandbach. “* Many a famous 
European gallery would be proud to have a land- 
scape a tithe as beautiful as this upon its walls.” 

“On the contrary,” said Leyland, “it would 
make a very poor picture. Indeed, it is not 
paintable at all.” 

‘And why is that?” said Rose, with far 
more deference than he deserved. 
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Look, inithe first place, i GC replied, “how 
intolerably straight against the sky ts the line 
of the hill Ie would need breaking up and 
diversitving, And where we are standing the 


whole thing is out of perspeétive. Besides, all 


the colouring 1s monotonous and crude.’ 
“T do not know anything about pictures,” I 


put in, “and Ido not pretend to know: but 
lL know what is: Deautitul AICHE Scenic. siytlan 
aim thoroughly content with this.” 

ss Indeed, who could help being contented !” 
said the elder MIiss Robinson; and Mr. Sand- 
bach said the same. 

SV bee siids ey land) oven eo mais cummne 
artisie View of a Nattire | With! the ophora: 
graphic.” 

Poor Rose had brought her camera with her, 
so I thought this positively rude. I did not 
Wish any unpleasantness ; so | merely turned 
away and assisted ny wite and Miss Mary 
Robinson to put out the lunch—not a very 
neee unGh, 

e Htistacee det, Silla ise te ake OU Cun wT EEL 
help us here.’ 

bie was anon particularly badetem pergtiat 
morning, He aft as oustial, not wanted to 
come, and his aunts had nearly allowed him to 
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stop at the hotel to vex Janet. But I, with 
their permission, spoke to him rather sharply 
on the subject of exercise; and the result was 
that he had come, but was even more taciturn 
and moody than usual. 

Obedience was not his strong point. He in- 
variably questioned every command, and only 
executed it grumbling. I should always insist 
on prompt and cheerful obedience, if I had a 
son. 

‘“« Pm—coming—Auht—Mary,” he at last 
replied, and dawdled to cut a piece of wood to 
make a whistle, taking care not to arrive till 
we had finished. 

“Well, well, sir!” said I, “ you stroll in at 
the end and profit by our labours.” He sighed, 
for he could not endure being chaffed. Miss 
Mary, very unwisely, insisted on giving him the 
wing of the chicken, in spite of all my attemps 
to prevent her. I rermember that J had a mo- 
ment’s vexation when I thought that, instead of 
enjoying the sun, and the air, and the woods, 
we were all engaged in wrangling over the 
diet of a spoilt boy. 

But, after lunch, he was a little less in evi- 
dence. He withdrew to a tree trunk, and be- 
gan to loosen the bark from his whistle. I was 
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thankful to see him employed, for2Gnce’= imea 
way. We reclined, and took a dolce far mente. 

Those sweet chestnuts of the South are puny 
striplings compared with our robust’: NOnth= 
erners. But they clothed the contours of the 
hills and valleys in a most pleasing way, their 
veil being only broken by two clearings, in one 
of which we were SPCtIng, 

And because these few trees were cut down, 
Levland burst into a petty indiétment of the 
proprictor, 

“All the poetry is going from Nature,” he 
cried, “her lakes and Aral sare drained, herdest 
Raed up, her forests cut down. Everywhere 
we see the vulgarity of desolation spreading.” 

| have had some experience of estates, and 
answered that cutting was very necessary for 
the health of the lareer trees: Besides, it Was 
unreasonable to expect the proprietor to derive 
no mcome trom his lands. 

“Tt you take the commercial side of land- 
scipes you may teelopleastrelity the Soaarers 
activity. But to me the mere thought that a 
tree is convertible Ineo Cashiers disgusting.” 

“PT see no reason,” T observed politely, ‘ to 
despise the gifts of Nature because they are of 
valtic,. 
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lnidicunotistopuhimpacéitiis mosmatter;’, she 
went on, “ we are all hopelessly steeped in vul- 
garity. I do not except myself. It is through 
us, and to our shame, that the Nereids have 
left the waters and the Oreads the mountains, 
that the woods no longer give shelter to Pan.” 

“Pani? > cried Mr sandbach, his mellow 
voice filling the valley as if it had been a great 
green church, ‘‘ Pan is dead. That is why the 
woods do not shelter him.” And he began to 
tell the striking story of the mariners who were 
sailing near the coast at the time of the birth 
of Christ, and three times heard a loud voice 
saying: ‘‘’The great God Pan is dead.” 

Ves. Vitre ;ofeat God Pan isedead,@ Said 
Leyland. And he abandoned himself to that 
mock misery in which artistic people are so 
fond of indulging. His cigar went out, and he 
had toask me for a match. 

‘“* How very interesting,” said Rose. “I do 
wish I knew some ancient history.” 

‘It is not worth your notice,’ said Mr. 
Sandbach. “Eh, Eustace?” 

Eustace was finishing his whistle. He looked 
up, with the irritable frown in which his aunts 
allowed him to indulge, and made no reply. 

The conversation turned to various topics 
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and then died out. Tt was a cloudless afternoon 
in May, and the pale green of the young chest- 
nut leaves made a pretty contrast with the dark 
blue jot the skyiue WV es were, isiteuiar sateen 
edge of the small clearing for the sake of the 
view, and the shade of the chestnut saplings 
behind us was manitestly insufficient. All sounds 
died away—at least that is my account: Miss 
Robinson Satis ltt tlie clamour of the birds was 
the first sign of uncasiness that she discerned. 
All sounds died ENING UNCC CC ADs tale Ut gee ties 
distance, ] could hear two boughs Olga nae 
dhraiue grinding together as the tree swayed. 
The er inds CNY shorter and shorter Sand finally 
that rire stopped also. As I looked over the 
ereen fingers of the valley, everything was ab- 
solutely motionless. and ate pe and that feeling 
of suspense which one so often experiences 
When Nature is in repose, began to steal over 
me, 

suddenly, we were all electritied:by the excru- 
cliting noise of Iustace’s Whistle. T never heard 
any instrument give forth so car-splitting and 
discordant a sound. 

“Teustice, dear, e satdl Mlisss Mair ya obiuisom, 
“vou night have thought of your poor Aunt 
Julia’ as hes be 
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Leyland who had apparently been asleep, sat 
up. 
“Tt is astonishing how blind a boy is to any- 
thing that is elevating or beautiful,” he ob- 
served. ‘‘I should not have thought he could 
have found the wherewithal out here to spoil 
our pleasure like this.” 

Then the terrible silence fell upon us again. 
I was now standing up and watching a catspaw 
of wind that was running down one of the 
ridges opposite, turning,the light green to dark 
as it travelled. A fanciful feeling of foreboding 
came over me; so | turned away, to find to my 
amazement, that all the others were also on 
their feet, watching it too. 

It is not possible to describe coherently what 
happened next : but I, for one, am not ashamed 
to confess that, though the fair blue sky was 
above me, and the green spring woods beneath 
me, and the kindest of friends around me, yet | 
became terribly frightened, more frightened 
than I ever wish to become again, frightened 
in a way I never have known either before or 
after. And in the eyes of the others, too, I saw 
blank, expressionless fear, while their mouths 
strove in vain to speak and their hands to gesti- 
culate. Yet, all around us were prosperity, 
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beauty, and peace, and all ways motiontess, save 
the catspaw otf wind, now travelling up the 
ridge on Which we steod, 

Who moved first has never been settled. It 
is enough to say that in one second we were 
tearing away alone the hill-side. Leyland was 
1 cenit then Min Sandbach, then my wife. 
Bat I yonly sanyo abrigt memes pion Lean 
across the little clearing and through the woods 
and over the undergrowth and the rocks and 
down, then dry. coneéncy beds! Ante. mhe atvalies 
below. Fhe sky might have been black as | 
ran, and the trees short grass, and the hillside 
a level road=* tor ‘Tysaweuathii nd Aicige 
nothing and telt nothing, since all the channels 
of sense and reason were blocked. It was not 
the spiritual fear that one has known at other 
times, but brutal overmastering physical fear, 
stopping up the ears, and dropping clouds be- 
fore the eyes, and tilling the mouth with foul 
tastes. And it-was no ordinary humiliation 
thav-siinvia vedts;tor | shad bethp.atean’ Ghote 
man,t but as a beast. 
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I cannot describe our finish any better than 
our start; for our fear passed away as it had 
come, without cause. Suddenly I was able to 
see, and hear, and cough, and clear my mouth. 
Looking back, I saw that the others were stop- 
ping too; and, in a short time, we were all 
together, though it was long before we could 
speak, and longer before we dared to. 

No one was seriously injured. My poor wife 
had sprained her ankle, Leyland had torn one 
of his nails on a tree trunk, and I myself had 
scraped and damaged my ear. I never noticed 
it till I had stopped. 

We were all silent, searching one another’s 
faces. Suddenly Miss Mary Robinson gave a 
terrible shriek. ‘‘ Oh, merciful heavens! where 
is Eustace?” And then she would have fallen, 
if Mr. Sandbach had not caught her. 

“We must go back, we must go back at 
once,” said my Rose, who was quite the most 
collected of the party. ‘“‘ But I hope—lI feel he 
is safe,” 

Such was the cowardice of Leyland, that he 
objected. But, finding himself in a minority, 
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and being atrard of beg lett alone, he gave 
fie etosceancdel supported invepooraritie, Mer. 
Sandbachand Miss Robinson helped Miss sakray 
and we returned slowly and silently, taking 
forty minutes to ascend the path that we had 
descended in ten. 

Our conversation was naturally disjointed, as 
no one Wished to offer an oprnton on what had 
happened. Rose was the most talkative: she 
startled us all by saying that she had very nearly 
stopped where ‘she was. 

“Do you mean to say that you weren t—that 
you didnt icel- compelled to aor Casati 
Sandbach. 

“Oh, of course, I did teel trightened "“—she 
was the first to use the word—* but T somehow 
felt that if 1 could stop on it would be quite 
different, that T shouldn't be trightened at all, 
so. to.sperk. a Rose emer lisenressmirenects 
Clearly > still, iGis urcatly tosbericredi ethat epee 
the youngest of us, should have held on so lone 
at that Lomb Te time, 

heshould: haverstap ped, Pedusiahicie cle 
continued, “at I had not scen mamma go.” 

Rose's experience comforted us a little about 
Hustace. Buta teeling of terrible foreboding 
was on us all, as we puntully climbed the 
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chestnut-covered slopes and neared the little 
clearing. When we reached it our tongues 
broke loose. There, at the further side, were 
the remains of our lunch, and close to them, 
lying motionless on his back, was Eustace. 

With some presence of mind I at once cried 
out: “Hey, you young monkey! jump up!” 
But he made no reply, nor did he answer when 
his poor aunts spoke to him. And, to my un- 
speakable horror, I saw one of those green 
lizards dart out from under his shirt-cuff as we 
approached. 

We stood watching him as he lay there so 
silently, and my ears began to tingle in expe¢cta- 
tion of the outbursts of lamentations and tears. 

Miss Mary fell on her knees beside him and 
touched his hand, which was convulsively en- 
twined in the long grass. 

As she did so, he opened his eyes and smiled. 
' I have often seen that peculiar smile since, 
both on the possessor’s face and on the photo- 
graphs of him that are beginning to get into 
the illustrated papers. But, till then, Eustace 
had always worn a peevish, discontented frown ; 
and we were all unused to this disquieting smile, 
which always seemed to be without adequate 
reason. 
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His aunts showered kisses on him, which he 
did not reciprocate, and then there was an 
awkward pause. [Eustace seemed so natural and 
undisturbed; yet, it he had not had astonishing 
experiences himself, he ought to have been all 
the more astonished at our extraordinary be- 
Liv VilOur. oy 1S wite, with ready tact, endeavoured 
to behave as it nothing had happened. 

se Well, Altealeu stacey. us! nes st Sit lr cn ssa 
as she spoke, to case her toot, ‘how have you 
been amusing yourself since we have been 
AWRY f 

“"Lhank you; Alirs.cUytlecel havc peu. ver 
happy.” 

And avhene diavc) wounibce aaa 

Oe Tor lee 

“And lying down all the time, you idle boy?” 

“dN omnot all the time,’ 

SOM HataCrenvVOlte Lois elo cco 

“Oh; standing or sitting.” 

“Stood and sat doing nothing ! Don't you 
know the poem ‘Satan my some mischief still 
ion ais 
Oh, my dear madam, hush? hush!°" Mr. 
Sandbach’s voice broke in: and my Wite, natur- 
ally mortifted by the Interruption, said no more 
and moved away. I was surprised to see Rose 
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immediately take her place, and, with more 
freedom than she generally displayed, run her 
fingers through the boy’s tousled hair. 

“Eustace! Eustace!” she said, hurriedly, 
“tell me everything—every single thing.” 

Slowly he sat up—till then he had lain on 
his back. 

‘“ Oh Rose———,” he whispered, and, my 
curiosity being aroused, I moved nearer to hear 
what he was going to say. As I did so, I caught 
‘sight of some goats’ footmarks in the moist 
earth beneath the trees. 

‘* Apparently you have had a visit from some 
goats,” I observed. “‘I had no idea they fed up 
here.” 

Eustace laboriously got on to his feet and 
came to see; and when he saw the footmarks 
he lay down and rolled on then, as a dog rolls 
in dirt. 

After that there was a grave silence, broken 
at length by the solemnspeech of Mr, Sandbach. 

‘ Miyedearoinends;’ the! saidp“itgishbest ite 
confess the truth bravely. I know that what I 
am going to say now Is what you are all now 
feeling. The Evil One has been very near us 
in bodily form. Time may yet discover some 
injury that he has wrought among us, But, at 
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present, for mysclt at all events, | wish to offer 
up thanks tor a mercitul deliveranec. 

With that he knelt down, and, as the others 
knelt, | knele too, though [do not believe in 
the Devil being allowed to assail us in visible 
torin,as I told Mr. Sandbach afterwards. ustace 
came too, and knelt quietly enough between his 
aunts atter they had beckoned to ie But when 
it was over he at once got up, and began hunt- 
ing for something. 

‘Why! Someone has cut my whistle in two, 
he said. CL jhad_ seen Lcy land with oan Aopen 
knite in his hand—a superstitious act which | 
could hardly approve ca) 

Se AVG iiticdloesn t inattureane oe ntiuicds 

‘And why doesn't it mre? iikGl QoL Ge 
Sandbach, who has ever since tried to entrap 
Eustace into an account of that mystertous 
hour. 

Se ciuse sed anye AMA tE tive MIORe ot 

BN Ene 

At that he smiled; and, as no one seemed to 
have anything more to say, [ set off as fase as 
I could through the ccuoue and hauled up a 
donkey to carry my poor wite home. Nothing 
occurred in my absence, except that Rose had 
again asked Eustace to tell her what had 
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happened; and he, this time, had turned away 
his head, and had not answered her a single 
word. 

As soon as I returned, we all set off. Eustace 
walked with difficulty, almost with pain, so 
that, when we reached the other donkeys, his 
aunts wished him to mount one of them and 
ride all the way home. I make it a rule never 
to interfere between relatives, but I put my foot 
down at this. As it turned out, I was perfeétly 
right, for the healthy exercise, I suppose, began 
to thaw Eustace’s sluggish blood and loosen his 
stiffened muscles. He stepped out manfully, 
for the first time in his life, holding his head 
up and taking deep draughts of air into his 
chest. I observed with satisfaction to Miss Mary 
Robinson, that Eustace was at last taking some 
pride in his personal appearance. 

Mr. Sandbach sighed, and said that Eustace 
must be carefully watched, for we none of us 
understood him yet. Miss Mary Robinson being 
very much—over much, I think—guided by 
him, sighed too. 

“Come, come, Miss Robinson,” I said, 
“there’s nothing wrong with Eustace. Our 
experiences are mysterious, not his. He was 
astonished at our sudden departure, that ’s why 
18 
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he was so strane ae we returned, Ele Ss rieht 
cnough—improved, | UV ee 

eNnd is the wors sip of athletics, the.cule ot 
Isensate ACKIVIEY, to he counted as an WMprov C= 
ment?) putin [, evland, fixing at large, sorrow- 
tuleye on Eustace, who had stopped to <penaite 
on to a rock to pick some evelamen, tt The 
passionate desire to rend trom Nature the tew 
beauties that have been still dere her—that is to 
be counted as an unprovement [Otyohe 

It is mere waste of time to reply to such re- 
marks, especnilly When they come trom an un- 
successful artist, suffering froma damaged finger, 
I changed the conversation by asking what we 
shoaltl say at che hotel, After some discussi 1, 
it Was agreed chat we should sav nothing, either 
there or in our letters homie, Iain, mtunate truthe 
telling, which brings only bewilderment and 
disconMort to the hearers, is, im my opinion, a 
mistake ; and, atter along discussion, | manaced 
to make Mr. Sandbach acquiesce in imy view, 

Ieustace did not share in our conversation, 
Heavab) Menmyeabontaliké. tpt bolsateehe 
wood to the raht. A strange tecling of shame 
prevented us from openly mentioning our tright 
to him. Tndeed, it secined almost reasonable to 
conclude that it had made but little HM pression 
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on him. So it disconcerted us when he bounded 
back with an armful of flowering acanthus, 
calling out: 

“Do you suppose Gennaro’ll be there when 
we get back?” 

Gennaro was the stop-gap waiter, a clumsy, 
impertinent fisher-lad, who had been had up from 
Minort in the absence of the nice English-speak- 
ing Emmanuele. It was to him that we owed 
our scrappy lunch; and I could not conceive 
why Eustace desired to see him, unless it was 
to make mock with him of our behaviour. 

“Yes, of course he will be there,” said Miss 
Robinson. ‘* Why do you ask, dear?” 

Oh. iithonent i'd like to-see-hini.~ 

“ And why?” snapped Mr. Sandbach. 

‘¢ Because, because I do, I do; because, be- 
cause I do.” He danced away into the darken- 
ing wood to the rhythm of his words. 

“This is very extraordinary,” said Mr. Sana- 
bach. ‘“‘ Did he like Gennaro before?” 

“ Gennaro has only been here two days,” said 
Rose, ‘“‘and I know that they haven't spoken to 
each other a dozen times,” 

Each time Eustace returned from the wood 
his spirits were higher. Once he came whoop- 
ing down on us as a wild Indian, and another 
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tine he mde bcltencs to sNent eda. Lancia 
time he came back with a poor dazed hare, too 
frightened to move, sitting on his arm. Phe as0 a5 
getting too Uproarious, P thowughqy and awe wore 
all glad to leave the wood, and start upon the 
steep staircase path that leads down into Ravello. 
Ie was Tate and turning dark; and we made all 
the speed we could, Eustace scurrying in front 
of us like a goat. ) 

Just where the staircase path debouches en 
the white high road, the’ neNt..¢x @aordinars: 
incident of this extraordinary day occurred. 
Tee OU RWOnLCliaAy cnt standing by the w vV- 
side. They, like ourselves, had come down trom 
the “cate and .CNG.e Wy CTC IresG no etiremr ican 
bundles of fuel on the low parapet of the road, 
Eustace stopped im front of them, and, atter a 
moment's deliberation, stepped forward and— 
kissed the lett-hand one on the check ! 

aly ood. fellow)” exclaimed, Nine Sand- 
bach ja are ty Olle) tii Cech srs 

Eustace said nothing, but offered the old 
woman some of his dowers, and then hurried on. 
I] looked back: and the old woman's companions 
seemed as much astonished at the proceeding 
aswe were. Butshe herselt had put the tlowers 
in her bosom, and was murmuring blessinys, 
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This salutation of the old lady was the first 
example of Eustace’s strange behaviour, and we 
were both surprised and alarmed. It was useless 
talking to him, for he either made silly replies, 
or else bounded away without replying at all. 

He made no reference on the way home to 
Gennaro, and [ hoped that that was forgotten. 
But, when we came to the Piazza, in front of 
the Cathedral, he screamed out: ‘‘ Gennaro! 
Gennaro!” at the top of his voice, and began 
running up the little alley that led to the hotel. 
Sure enough, there was Gennaro at the end of 
it, with his arms and legs sticking out of the 
nice little English-speaking waiter’s dress suit, 
and a dirty fisherman’s cap on his head—for, 
as the poor landlady truly said, however much 
she superintended his toilette, he always man- 
aged to introduce something incongruous into 
it before he had done. 

Eustace sprang to meet him, and leapt right 
up into his arms, and put his own arms round 
his neck. And this in the presence, not only 
of us, but also of the landlady, the chamber- 
maid, the facchino, and of two American ladies 
who were coming for a few days’ visit to the 
little hotel. 

I always make a point of behaving pleasantly 
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to Italians, however little they may deserve it; 
but this habit of promiscuous intimacy was per- 
fectly intolerable, and could only lead to famili- 
arity and mortification for all. Taking Miss 
Robinson aside, I asked her permission to 
speak seriously to Hustace on the subject of 
intercourse with social inferiors. She granted 

bute I determined to wait. till the absurd 
i had calmed down a little from the excite- 
ment of the day, Meanwhile, Gennaro, instead 
of attending to the wants of the two new ladies, 
carricd ISustace into the house, as if it was the 
most natural thing in the world. 

cello Capito, " ] heard him say as he passed 
Me wall o BDI os is the Italian for ‘I have un- 
derstood’; but, as Ikustace had not spoken to 
him, [ could not see the force of the remark. 
It served to increase our bewilderment, and, 
by the time we sat down at the dinner-table, 
our imaginations and our tongues were alike 
exhausted. 

Tomit from this account the various com- 
ments that were made, as few of them seem 
worthy of being recorded. But, for three or 
tour hours, seven of us were pouring forth our 
bewilderment in a stream of appropriate and in- 
appropriate exclamations. Some traced a con- 
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nection between our behaviour in the afternoon 
and the behaviour of Eustace now. Others saw 
no connection at all. Mr. Sandbach still held to 
the possibility of infernal influences, and also 
said that he ought to have a doétor. Leyland 
only saw the development of “that unspeak- 
able Philistine, the boy.”” Rose maintained, to 
my surprise, that everything was excusable; 
while I began to see that the young gentleman 
wanted a sound thrashing. The poor Miss 
Robinsons swayed helplessly about between 
these diverse opinions; inclining now to care- 
ful supervision, now to acquiescence, now 
to corporal chastisement, now to Eno’s Fruit 
Salt. 

Dinner passed off fairly well, though Eustace 
was terribly fidgety, Gennaro as usual dropping 
the knives and spoons, and hawking and clear- 
ing his throat. He only knew a few words of 
English, and we were all reduced to Italian for 
making known our wants. Eustace, who had 
picked up a little somehow, asked for some 
oranges, To my annoyance, Gennaro, in his 
answer made use of the second person singular 
—a form only used when addressing those who 
are both intimates and equals. Eustace had 
brought it on himself; but an impertinence of 
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this. kindivweas answitcone tots ae eG ehaeas dice 
termined to speak, and to speak at once. 

When Dasher white carina tines aren 
went in, and, summoning up my Ttalian, or 
rather Neapolitan—the Southern diale@s are 
execrable—I said, “ Gennaro ! P heard you ad- 
dress Signor [Eustace with “Tul” 

eliteelmt a Lone 

*Youare notoriaht: syotsimiustiuse < [ben ay 
‘Vor’ —more polite forms, And remember that, 
though Signor Eustace is sometimes silly and 
foolish lng afternoon for example—v et you 
must always behave respecttully to him; for he 
is a voune English gentleman, and you are a 
poor inlien fisher- boy.’ 

I know that speech sounds terribly snobbish, 
but in Italian one can say things that one would 
never dream of saving in English. Besides, it is 
no good speaking delicately to persons of that 
class. Unless you put things plainly, they take 
TVIGIOuS pleasure Mn misunderstanding vou. 

An honest Inglish fisherman would have 
landed me one in the eve in a minute for such 
a remark, but the wretched down-trodden 
Italians have no pride. Gennaro only sighed, 
PA Clare Nl act diss tic Case 

‘Quite so,” T said, and turned to go. “Tomy 
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indignation I heard him add: “ But sometimes 
it is not important.” 

“What do you mean?” I shouted. 

He came close up to me with horrid gesticu- 
lating fingers. 

“Signor Tytler, I wish to say this. If 
Eustazio asks me to call him ‘ Voi,’ I will call 
him ‘Voi.’ Otherwise, no.” 

With that he seized up a tray of dinner 
things, and fled from the room with them; and 
I heard two more wine-glasses go on the court- 
yard floor. 

I was now fairly angry, and strode out to in- 
terview Eustace. But he had gone to bed, and 
the landlady, to whom I also wished to speak, 
was engaged. After more vague wonderings, 
obscurely expressed owing to the presence of 
Janet and the two American ladies, we all went 
to bed, too, after a harassing and most extra- 


ordinary day. 


IIT 


But the day was nothing to the night. 
I suppose I had slept for about four hours, 
when I woke suddenly thinking I heard a noise 
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fie tlic nk nel Gia \LiGe linediately, betore my 
eves Were open, Cold terrible tear seized me— 
not fear of something that was happening, like 
the tear in othe woods but: tear ofssomething 
that might happen, 

Ourroomwas on the first door, looking out on 
to the rarden—or terrace, it was rather: awedge- 
shaped block of ground covered with roses and 
vines, and intersected with ittle asphalt paths. 
It was bounded on the small side by the house; 
round the two long sides ran a wall, only three 
ftecr above the, tersacesleyel but wath sageoou 
twenty fect drop over it into the olive yards, 
for the eround iell very precipitously aw ay. 

Trembling allnuven akastolé Ao theswandoass, 
There, pattering up and down the asphale 
paths, was something white. [was too much 
alarmed to see clearly; and ino the uncertain 
hehe ot the sears the thing took all manner of 
curious shapes. Now it was a great dog, now 
an enormous white bat, now a muss of quickly 
travelling cloud. It would bounce like a ball, 
or take short Hrehts like a bird, or elide slowly 
hike a wraith. Tt gave no sound—save the pat- 
tering sound of what, atter all, must be human 
feet. Andat hist the obvious explinaton torced 
itself upon my disordered mind; and I realized 
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that Eustace had got out of bed, and that we 
were in for something more. 

I hastily dressed myself, and went down into 
the dining-room which opened upon the ter- 
race. The door was already unfastened. My 
terror had almost entirely passed away, but for 
quite five minutes I struggled with a curious 
cowardly feeling, which bade me not interfere 
with the poor strange boy, but leave him to his 
ghostly patterings, and merely watch him from 
the window, to see he took no harm. 

But better impulses prevailed and, opening 
the door, I called out: 

‘“‘Kustace! what on earth are you doing? 
Come in at once.” 

He stopped his antics, and said: ‘I hate my 
bedroom. I could not stop in it, it is too small.” 

“Come! come! I’m tired of affectation. 
You've never complained of it before.”’ 

«Besides I can’t see anything—no flowers, 
no leaves, no sky: only a stone wall.” The 
outlook of Eustace’s room certainly was limited; 
but, as I told him, he had never complained of 
it before. 

‘‘Eustace, you talk like a child. Come in: 
Prompt obedience, if you please.” 

He did not move. 
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eer well: slosh Hac scans LI TBe iy ancot ace 
l added, and made a few steps towards bam, 
But Twas soon convinced of the tutlity of pur- 
suing a boy through a tangle of as phalt paths, 
and went in EE to eh Ain Snebach arid 
Leyland to my aid. 

When | returned with them he was worse 
than ever. Tle would not even answer ts when 
we spoke, but began singing and chattering to 
himself ina most alarming way, 

“Te's a case for the doctor LON canst Lune 
Sandbach, gravely tapping his rant 

He had stopped his running and was singing, 
first low, then loud—singing live-finger exer- 
C1Se¢s, aps lies hymn tunes, scraps of \V agner— 
anything that came into his head, ts Volce 

—a very untuneful voice—grew stronger and 
stronyer, and he ended with a trcmendousshons 
which boomed ikea gun among the mountains, 
and awoke everyone who was eal sleeping ain 
the hotel. My poor wite and the two girls ap- 
peared at their respective windows, cant the 
American ladies were heard violently ringing 
their bell. 

“Teustace, © welll cniec.s stom leet Ginure caus 
boy, and come into the house.” 

Hfe shook his head, and started off a 
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talking this time. Never have I listened to 
such an extraordinary speech. At any other 
time it would have been ludicrous, for here was 
a boy, with no sense of beauty and a puerile 
command of words, attempting to tackle themes 
which the greatest poets have found almost 
beyond their power. Eustace Robinson, aged 
fourteen, was standing in his nightshirt saluting, 
praising, and blessing, the great forces and 
manifestations of Nature. 

He spoke first of night and the stars and 
planets above his head, of the swarms of fire- 
flies below him, of the invisible sea below the 
fire-flies, of the great rocks covered with ane- 
mones and shells that were slumbering in the 
invisible sea. He spoke of the rivers and water- 
fails, of the ripening bunches of grapes, of the 
smoking cone of Vesuvius and the hidden 
fire-channels that made the smoke, of the 
myriads of lizards who were lying Beth up in 
the crannies of the sultry earth, of the showers 
of white rose-leaves that were tangled in his 
hair. And then he spoke of the rain and the 
wind by which all things are changed, of the 
air through which all things live, and of the 
woods in which all things can be hidden. 

Of course, it was all absurdly high faluting: 
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yet LT could have kicked Leyland tor audibly 
observing that ic Was ta diabolical caricature 
of all chat was most boly and beautiful in lite.’ 

“And then, ’—Itustace was going on in the 
pitiable conversational doggerel which was his 
only mode ot expresston—" and. then therc-are 
men, but]. canjtanakecthem out so wells rie 
knelt down by the parapet, and rested his head 
on lis aris, 

“Now's the time,” whispered Leyland. 1 
hate stealth, but we darted forward and en- 
deavoured to catch hold of him from behind, 
He was away ina twinkling, but turned round 
at once to look at us. As tar as | could see in 
the starhght, he was crying. Leyland rushed at 
him again, and we tried to corner him among 
the asphalt paths, but without the slightest 
approach to success. 

We reecurned, breathless and discomfited, 
leaving him to his madness in the further 
comer of the. terrace: But iy iosesbadsan 
INSPITACoN, 

p sltid, . SUG. Cilled Troi hh and (eae eet 
VOUMetVCrenniro, NG. Sat UDG aD eum ba 
him tor you.” 

I had no wish to ask a favour of Gennaro, 
but, as the landlady had by now appeared on 
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the scene, I begged her to summon him from 
the charcoal-bin in which he slept, and make 
him try what he could do. 

She soon returned, and was shortly followed 
by Gennaro, attired in a dress coat, without 
either waistcoat, shirt, or vest, and a ragged 
pair of what had been trousers, cut short above 
the knees for purposes of wading. Thela nd- 
lady, who had quite picked up English ways, 
rebuked him for the incongruous and even in- 
decent appearance which he presented. 

<T have a coat and I have trousers. What 
more do you desire?” 

‘« Never mind, Signora Scafetti,” I put in. 
“/As there aré’no ladiés ‘here; ‘itis not’ of ‘the 
slightest consequence.” Then, turning to Gen- 
naro, I said: ‘““The aunts of Signor Eustace 
wish you to fetch him into the house.” 

He did not answer. 

“Do you hear me? He is not well. I order 
you to fetch him into the house.” 

‘“Fetch! fetch!” said Signora Scatetti, and 
shook him roughly by the arm. 

“ Fustazio is well where he is.” 

“Fetch! fetch!” Signora Scafetti screamed, 
and let loose a flood of Italian, most of which, 
I am glad to say, I could not follow. I glanced 
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up nervously ac the virls’ window, but they 
hiirdiv: know as muchas el chose tages leat he 
ful to say that none of us caught one word of 
Gennaro’s answer. 

The two yelled and shouted at each other 
for quite ten minutes, at the end of which 
Gennaro rushed back to his charcoal-bin and 
Signora Scateta® burst into tears, as well she 
Uv htydtOmeshe. wreath ewulucds here taivslah 
guests. 

PLAC saves ashiGsobpedaes that Signor Eustace 
is well where he ry and thar hemvuillonotdetch 
hiya scandens, mance: 

But I could, for, in my stupid British way, 
[ avespot-soni¢ insight into the Italian ciete 
a¢ter. I followed we Gennaro to his place of 
repose, and found him wriggling down on toa 
dirty sack, 

Lwishiyousto tetelySigng clos cosmic 
I began. 

Le hurled at me an unintelligible reply. 
‘Tr you tetch hints | willsoisc. sue chase 
And out of my pocket Lo rouksaue neste dara 

note. 

This time he did not answer. 

“Dbig oss yequiathyito. entree) wees 
[ continued, tor LT knew that the poor-class 
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Italian is unable to conceive of a single large 
sum, 

Teknowiut, 

“That is, two hundred soldi.” 

“TI do not desire them. Eustazio is my 
friend.” 

I put the note into my pocket. 

‘“‘ Besides, you would not give it me.” 

“Tam an Englishman. The English always 
do what they promise.” 

‘That is true.” It 1s astonishing how the 
most dishonest of nations trust us. Indeed they 
often trust us more than we trust one another. 
Gennaro knelt up on his sack. It was too dark 
to see his face, but I could feel his warm gar- 
licky breath coming out in gasps, and I knew 
that the eternal avarice of the South had laid 
hold upon him. 

* T could not fetch Eustazio to the house. 
He might die there.” 

“You need not do that,’ I replied patiently. 
“You need only bring him to me; and I will 
stand outside in the garden.” And to this, as if 
it were something quite different, the pitiable 
youth consented. 

«But give me first the ten lire.” 

“No ”—for I knew the kind of person with 
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whotyel dnd to cUdeali GQ) nGe alan) Cone ays 
taithless. 

We returned to the terrace, and Gennaro, 
without a single word, pateered off towards the 
pattering Abia could Re heard at the remoter 
end. Mr. Sandbach, Leyland, and myself moved 
away a little from ane house, and stood in the 
shadow of the white climbing roses, practically 
ae 

Ve heard ‘* Eustazio” called, followed by 
Hays Grics On picasure from the poor boy. 
The pattering ceased, and we heard them talk- 
ing.. | her vorces.eot meter, and presently 
I could discern them through the creepers, 
the grotesque figure of the young man, and 
ice Sian tele * white-robed boy. Gennaro 
had his arm round Iustace’s neck, and Ius- 
tace was talking away in his Huent, slip-shod 
Tralian: 

“T understand almost everything,” I heard 
himesaye si TGs trees ilies statasiNatC mele Gal 
sce i laeut3tibensl) taite. OUCe tase inat porate out 
mena bit. Do you know what I mean?’ 

‘IIo ‘capite,” said Geénira gravely and 
took: dusmanny off isustaeus Sites iil 
made the new note crackle in my pocket; and 
he heard it. Ile stuck his hand out with a 
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foie dna rake Fite pectiNi = Eustace gripped it 
in his own. 

“It is odd!” Eustace went on—they were 
quite close now—‘“‘ It almost seems as if—as 
pp a se 

I darted out and caught hold of his arm, and 
Leyland got hold of the other arm, and Mr. 
Sandbach hung on to his feet. He gave shrill 
heart-piercing screams; and the white roses, 
which were falling early that year, descended 
in showers on him as we dragged him into the 
house. 

As soon as we entered the house he stopped 
shrieking; but floods of tears silently burst forth, 
and spread over his upturned face. 

“Not to my room,” he pleaded. ‘It is so 
small.” 

His infinitely dolorous look filled me with 
strange pity, but what could I do? Besides, his 
window was the only one that had bars to it. 

“‘Never mind, dear boy,” said kind Mr. 
Sandbach. ‘I will bear you company till the 
morning.” 

At this his convulsive struggles began again. 
‘Oh, please, not that. Anything but that. I 
will promise to lie still and not to cry more 
than I can help, if I am left alone.” 
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So we hud him on the bed, and drew the 
sheets over him, and lett him sobbing bitterly, 
and saying: ‘ST nearly s Saw ev erything, and now 
I can see nothing at all.’ 

We intormed the Miss Robinsons of all that 
had happened, and returned to the dining-room, 
Where we found Signora Scatett: and Gennaro 
whispering together. Mr. Sandbach got pen 
and paper, Afr began writing to the Itnelish 
doctor at Naples. Jat once drew out the note, 
and dung it down on the table to Gennaro, 

crtiere is your pay, "eT ssaidivsteritlyeetoral 
was thinking of the Thirty Picces of Silver. 

“Thank you very much, sir,” satd Gennaro, 
and grabbed it. 

He was going off, when Leyland, whose 
interest and indifference were always equally 
misplaced, asked bim what Eustace had incant 
by saving She could not make out men a 
Dita 

“Peannot say, Signor Hustazio”’ (1 was glad 
to ubserve alittle deterence at last) * has a subtle 
brain. Efe understands many things.” 

“Butt heard you say you “understood,” Ley- 
land persisted, 

“TD ounderstand, but } cannot explain,  - am 
a poor Italian fisher-lad. Yet, Hsten: T will 
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try.” I saw to my alarm that his manner was 
changing, and tried to stop him. But he sat 
down on the edge of the table and started off, 
with some absolutely incoherent remarks. 

“It is sad,” he observed at last, ‘* What 
has happened is very sad. But what can I do? 
Iam poor. It is not I.” 

] turned away in contempt. Leyland went 
on asking questions. He wanted to know whoit 
was that Eustace had in his mindwhen he spoke. 

‘«'That is easy to say,’’ Gennaro gravely an- 
sywereds Wt Ms-you, Vit iso, “itis allun-this 
house, and many outside it. If he wishes for 
mirth, we discomfort him. If he asks to be 
alone, we disturb him. He longed for a 
friend, and found none for fifteen years. Then 
he found me, and the first night I—I who 
have been in the woods and understood things 
too—betray him to you, and send him in to 
die. But what could I do?” 

“Gently, gently,” said I. 

“Oh, assuredly he will die. He will lie in 
the small room all night, and in the morning 
he will be dead. That I know for certain.” 

“ There, that will do,” said Mr. Sandbach. 
«7 shall be sitting with him.” 

“ Filomena Giusti sat all night with Caterina, 
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butsCatermnawassdeiad Wi Mennonites Uo. 
would not let her out, though | begged, and 
praved, and cursed, Ane hear the door, and 
climbed the wall. They were ignorant fools, 
and thought T wished to carry ao away. Nae 
in the morning she was dead.” 

“Whatis all this?” I asked Signora Scatetti. 

‘All kinds of stories will get about,” she 
replied, “and he, least of anyone, has reason 
(OmrC pe THCIiigs 

Nel maiiealiv enow ss bhe ACH Goole te 
cause To had neither parents nor relatives nor 
triends, so that, when the first night came, | 
could cun through the woods, and climb the 
rocks, and plunge into the water, until | had 
accomplished my desire!’ 

We heard a cry trom Iustace’s room—a 
faint but steady sound, like the sound of wind 
ina distant wood heard by one standing in 
tranquillity. 

“That,” said -Gennaro, “ was the last noise 
of Caterina, Iwas hanging on to her window 
then, and it blew out past me.” 

And, litung up his hand, in which my ten 
lira note was sately packed, ve solemnly cursed 
Mr. Sandbach, and 1, CV iiiaciee in! inyselt, and 
Irate, because Hustace was dying tn the up- 
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stairs room, Such is the working of the 
Southern mind; and I verily believe that he 
would not have moved even then, had not 
Leyland, that unspeakable idiot, upset the lamp 
with his elbow. It was a patent self-extinguish- 
ing lamp, bought by Signora Scafetti, at my 
special request, to replace the dangerous thing 
that she was using. The result was, that it 
went out; and the mere physical change from 
light to darkness had more power over the 
ignorant animal nature of Gennaro than the 
most obvious dictates of logic and reason. 

I felt, rather than saw, that he had left the 
room and shouted out to Mr. Sandbach: ‘*‘ Have 
you got the key of Eustace’s room in your 
pocket?” But Mr. Sandbach and Leyland 
were both on the floor, having mistaken each 
other for Gennaro, and some more precious 
time was wasted in finding a match. Mr. 
Sandbach had only just time to say that he 
had left the key in the door, in case the Miss 
Robinsons wished to pay Buktaes a visit, when 
we heard a noise on the stairs, and there was 
Gennaro, carrying Eustace down. 

We rushed out and blocked up the passage, 
and they lost heart and retreated to the upper 
landing. 
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“Now they are caught,” cried Signora Sca- 
fetti. “ There is no other way out. 

We were cautiously ascending the staircase, 
when there was a terrific sereain trom my wite’s 
room, followed by a heavy thud on the ‘asphalt 
path. They had leapt out of her window. 

Il reached the terrace jUSt Ot) Sune COmseg 
Eustace jumping over the parapet ot the gar- 
den wall. This time I knew tor certain he 
would be killed. But he alighted in an olive 
tree, looking like a great white moth, and from 
the tree he slid on to the earth. And as soon 
as his bare feet touched the clods of earth he 
uttered a strange loud cry,such as [should not 
have thought the human voice could have pro- 
duced, nel disappeared among the trees below, , 

‘He has understood and he is saved,” cried 
Gennaro, Who was still sitag on the asphalt 
path, ** Now, instead of dying be will live!” 

“And you, instead of keeping the ten lire, 
willauiventhennupy Ylareroped hogy ains 
theatrical remark TP could conta myself no 
longer. 

* The ten lire are mine,” he hissed back, in 
a scarcely audible votce. Te clasped lis icra 
over his breast to protect bis ill-gotten gains, 
and, as he did so, he swaved forward and tell 
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upon his face on the path. He had not broken 
any limbs, and a leap like that would never 
have killed an Englishman, for the drop was 
not great, But those miserable Italians have 
no stamina. Something had gone wrong in- 
side him, and he was dead. 

The morning was still far off, but the morn- 
ing breeze had begun, and more rose leaves fell 
on us as we carried him in. Signora Scafetti 
burst into screams at the sight of the dead 
body, and, far down the valley towards the 
sea, there still resounded the shouts and the 
laughter of the escaping boy. 
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VY, Yopedometer told ne that Iwas twenty 
I five; and, though it is a shocking thing 
to stop walking, | was so tired that 1 sat down 
on a milestone to rest. People outstripped me, 
yeering as they did so, but Twas too apathetic 
to fuel resenttul, and even when Miss Eliza 
Dimbleby, the great educationist, swept past, 
exhorting me to persevere, | only smiled and 
raised my hat. 

At first ] thought Twas going to be like my 
brother, whom | had had to leave by the road- 
sidesanyvicdmor itiavoarounik chepecerncr gall alii 
wasted his breath on stnging, and hits strength 
on helping others. But To had travelled more 
wisely, and now it was only the monotony of 
the highw Aviation pressed me—dust under 
foot and brown crackling hedyes on either side, 
ever since TP could remember. 

And PT had already dropped several things— 
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indeed, the road behind was strewn with the 
things we all had dropped; and the white dust 
was settling down on them, so that already they 
looked no better than stones. My muscles were 
so weary that I could not even bear the weight 
of those things I still carried. I slid off the 
milestone into the road, and lay there prostrate, 
with my face to the great parched hedge, pray- 
ing that I might give up. 

A little puff of air revived me. It seemed to 
come from the hedge; and, when I opened my 
eyes, there was a glint of light through the tangle 
of boughs and dead leaves. The hedge could 
not be as thick as usual. In my weak, morbid 
state, I longed to force my way in, and see what 
was on the other side. No one was in sight, or 
I should not have dared to try. For we of the 
road do not admit in conversation that there is 
another side at all. 

I yielded to the temptation, saying to myself 
that I would come back in a minute. The 
thorns scratched my face, and I had to use my 
arms as a shield, depending on my feet alone 
to push me forward. Halfway through I would 
have gone back, for in the passage all the things 
I was carrying were scraped off me, and my 
clothes were torn. But I was so wedged that 
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return was umposstbhle, and Thad to wriyele 
blindly forward, expecting every moment that 
my strength catered fail me, and that 1 should 
perish in the undergrowth, 

Suddenly cold water closed round my head, 
and | seemed) sinkwry. down. lor ever 2 using 
fallen out of the hedge into a deep pool. EF rose 
to the surface at last, crying tor help, and | 
heard someone on the opposite bank laugh and 
say eo Nother oeviulochenl wasteccicee tie 
and laid panting on the dry ground, 

Even whenthe witter swig on teal yyy Come 
was still dazed, for | had never been tn so large 
a space, nor seen such grass and sunshine. The 
blue sky was no longer a Strip, and beneath it 
the earth had risen grandly into hills—clean, 
bare buttresses, with beech trees in their tolds, 
and meadows and clear pools at their teet. But 
the hills were not high, and there was in the 
landscape a sense of human occupation—so that 
one might have called it a park, or garden, | 
the words did not imply acertain triviality and 
constraint. 

As soon as I got my breath, I turned to my 
rescuer and said: 

2) WW Neresdoes thi sapiaiegalend ao ts 

“Nowhere, thanks thes lgords)? conic eive eee 
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laughed. He was man of fifty or sixty—just 
the kind of age we mistrust on the road—but 
there was no anxiety in his manner, and his 
voice was that of a boy of eighteen, 

‘¢ But it must lead somewhere!” I cried, too 
much surprised at his answer to thank him for 
saving my life, 

*“ He wants to know wherc it leads!” he 
shouted tosome men on the hill side, and they 
laughed back, and waved their caps. 

1 noticed then that the pool into which I had 
fallen was really a moat which bent round to 
the left and to the right, and that the hedge 
followed it continually. The hedge was green 
on this side—its roots showed through the clear 
water, and fish swam about in them—and it was 
wreathed over with dog-roses and Traveller’s 
Joy. But it was a barrier, and in a moment I 
lost all pleasure in the grass, the sky, the trees, 
the happy men and women, and realized that 
the place was but a prison, for all its beauty 
and extent. 

We moved away from the boundary, and 
then followed a path almost parallel to it, across 
the meadows. I found it difficult walking, for 
I was always trying to out-distance my com- 
panion, and there was no advantage in doing 
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thistt the place led nowhere, Thad never kept 
step with anvone since TE lett my brother. 

I amused him by stopping suddenly and say- 
ing disconsolately, ** This ts pertectly terrible. 
One cannot advance: one cannot progress, Now 
OL Ga aire Prosr pert as Se 

a NacGy) albe TAO. cael 

“Twas going tosavy,we advance continually.” 

at Ey inva Reet 

“Weare alwayslearning, expanding, develop- 
Mie NA De seM Clase: short life I have seen 
a yvreat deal of advance—the Transvaal War, 
the liscal Question, Ghristian-science, Radi ins 
Hlere for example—" 

I took out my pedometer, Phe it still marked 
LWCHtV- in C bot 2 devree more 

et) eats stopped | ' T meant to show you, It 
should ih revistered all the time Twas walk- 
Ing With you. But it makes me only twenty- 
five. 

“Many things don't work in here,” he said. 
“One day aman brought ina Lee- ikinivat: and 
that wouldn't work.”’ 

The laws of sctence are universal ino their 
application, Tt must be the water in the moat 
thatodhits. injured: the nacnipeey set toma! 
conditions everything works. Science and the 
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spirit of emulation—those are the forces that 
have made us what we are.” 

I had to break off and acknowledge the pleas- 
ant greetings of people whom we passed. Some 
of them were singing, some talking, some en- 
gaged in gardening, hay-making, or other rudi- 
mentary industries. They all seemed happy; 
and ] might have been happy too, if I could 
have forgotten that the place led eres me 

I was startled by a young man who came 
sprinting across our path, took a little fence in 
fine style, and went tearing over a ploughed field 
till he plunged into a lake, across which he be- 
gan to swim. Here was true energy, and I ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘ A cross-country race! Where are 
the others?” 

“There are no others,’ my companion re- 
plied; and, later on, when we passed some long 
grass from Sich came the voice of a girl sing- 
ing exquisitely to herself, he said again: “There 
are no others.” I was bewildered at the waste 
in production, and murmured to myself, “What 
does it all mean? ”’ 

He said: “It means nothing but itself °— 
and he repeated the words slowly, as if I were 
a child. 

‘<hunaerstand, . bisdicge quictly, s4but lb do 
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hotagree. Tevery achievements worthless un- 
less ic is a dink in the chain of development. 
And TP must not trespass on your Kindness any 
longer. T muse get back somehow to the road, 
and have my pedometer mended.” 

CT Irst, VOUNINMSE SCURUIC trates, ¢ MG orcas eu 
“for we have cates, (hough AWE NCN eT Uscetlremin 

I yielded politely, and betore long we reached 
the moat again, ata point where it was spanned 
by a bridges, Over thesbrilod wisest eters 
as White as ivory, which way fitted ey ThA ye 
in the boundary Redee, ENE wetted opened OUt- 
wards, and | Aeabiintadts In amazement, tor from 
it ran a road—yjust such a road as Thad lett— 
dusty under foot, with brown crackling hedves 
on either side as far as the eve could reach, 

“That’s my road!" IT cried, 

He shut the vate and satd: “But nog your 
part of the road. It is through this gate that 
humanity went out countless aves ago, when 
it was first seized with the desire to walk.” 

I denied this, observing thie thie pare Gt tite 
road IT myselt had lett Was not more than two 
miles off. But with the obstinacy ot his years 
hd repeated : >= Tearst ie sine: rentciaes Penis is the 
beginning, and though it seems to run strauicht 
away from us, it doubles so often, that it is 
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never far from our boundary and sometimes 
touches it.” He stooped down by the moat, 
and traced on its moist margin an absurd figure 
like a maze. As we walked back through the 
meadows, I tried to convince him of his mistake. 

“The road sometimes doubles, to be sure, but 
that is part of our discipline. Who can doubt 
that its general tendency is onward? To what 
goal we know not—it may be to some mountain 
where we shall touch the sky, it may be over 
precipices into the sea. ‘But that it goes forward 
—whocan doubt that? It is the thought of that 
that makes us strive to excel, each in his own 
way, and gives us an impetus which 1s lacking 
with you. Now that man who passed us—it’s 
true that he ran well, and jumped well, and 
swam well; but we have men who can run 
better, and men who can jump better, and who 
can swim better. Specialization has produced 
results which would surprise you. Similarly, 
that girl :: 

Here [interrupted myself to exclaim : “Good 
gracious me! I could have sworn it was Miss 
Eliza Dimbleby over there, with her feet in the 
fountain! ” 

He believed that it was. 

“Impossible! I left her on the road, and she 
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is ues ota. lee tuine. elie Seven iar Oe DT oncen 
Wells. Why. her tram leaves Cannon Street 
in—ot course iny watch has stopped like every- 
thing else. She is the last person to be here.’ 

‘People always are astonished at meeting 
each other. All kinds come through the hedge, 
and come at all thimes—w hen they nine drawing 
AeA ete hlCery DGIL Gv uC lagging be hind, 
when they arelett tor dead. I often stand near 
the boundary listening to the sounds of the road 
—you know what they are—and wonder it 
anyone will turn aside. Tt is my great happi- 
ness to help someone out ot the moat, as | helped 
you. Vor our country tills up slowly, though 
it was meant for all mankind.” 

Nanking have voter aus, silesameacn uy. 

for I thought him well-meaning; ‘and | must 
join them.’ I bade him good evening, tor the 
sun Was declining, and To wished to be on the 
road by nighttall, To my alarm, he caught 
hold of me, erving: “ You are not to go yetl” 
I tried to abate him off, tor we had no interests 
In common, and his civility was becoming irk- 
some to me. But for all my struggles the tire- 
some old man would not let voy and, as wrest- 
ling isnot my speciality, P was obliged to tollow 
him, 
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It was true that I could have never found 
alone the place where I came in, and I hoped 
that, when I had seen the other sights about 
whieh he was worrying, he would ae me pack 
to it. But I was determined not to sleep in the 
country, for I mistrusted it, and the people too, 
for all their friendliness. Hungry though I was, 
I would not join them in their evening meals 
of milk and fruit, and, when they gave me 
flowers, I flung them away as soon as I could 
do so unobserved. Already they were lying 
down for the night like cattlek—some out on 
the bare hillside, others in groups under the 
beeches. In the light of an orange sunset | 
hurried on with my unwelcome guide, dead 
tired, faint for want of food, but murmuring 
indomitably: ‘‘ Give me life, eats its struggles 
and viétories, with its bile and hatreds, with 
its deep moral meaning and its unknown goal We 

At last we came to a place where the en- 
circling moat was spanned by another bridge, 
and where another gate interrupted the line of 
the boundary hedge. It was different from the 
first gate; for it was half transparent like horn, 
and opened inwards. But through it, in the 
waning light, I saw again just such a road as I 
had left—monotonous, dusty, with brown crack- 
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ling hedges on either side, as taras the eve could 
reach. 

I was strangely disquieted atthe sight, which 
seemed to deprive me of all self-control. Aman 
Was passing us, returning tor the myght to the 
hills, with a sevthe over his shoulder and a can 
of some liquidin his hand. 1 forgot the destiny 
OF OU Tacea lL torgom Tiestond that lay betore 
Hy eyes ain besprang at iia renched the 
can out of his hand, and began to drink, 

It was nothing stronger than beer, butin my 
exhausted. Stlte It OMCrCAIne ites iedelinonle gt, 
Asin a dream, | saw theoldunanshiut tieeane: 
and heard him say: “‘Vhis is where vour road 
ends, and through this gate humanity—all that 
is lett of tt—will Come mn to-us.” 

Though my senses were sinking into oblivion, 
they Fanta to expand ere they creche itorl} hey 
perceived the magic song of nightingales, and 
the odour of ivisible hay, and stars piercing 
the tading skys The man whose beer ) had 
stolen crac me down gently to sleep off its 
effeéts, and, as he did so, | satv that he was ny 
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I 


HE boy who resided at Agathox Lodge, 

28, Buckingham Park Road, Surbiton, had 
often been puzzled by the old sign-post that 
stood almost opposite. He asked his mother 
about it, and she replied that it was a joke, and 
not a very nice one, which had been made many 
years back by some naughty young men, and 
that the police ought to remove it. For there 
were two strange things about this sign-post: 
firstly, it pointed up a blank alley, and, secondly, 
it had painted on it, in faded characters, the 
words, * To Heaven.” 

‘What kind of young men were they?” he 
asked. 

“‘T think your father told me that one of them 
wrote verses, and was expelled from the Uni- 
versity and came to grief in other ways. Still, it 
was along time ago. You must ask your father 
about it. He will say the same as I do, that it 
was put up as a joke,” 

‘So it doesn’t mean anything at all?” 
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She sent him up-stairs to put on Ins best 
things, for the Bonses were coming to tea, and 
he was to hand the cake-stand. 

Ie struck him, as he wrenched on his tighten- 
Ing trousers, that he might do worse than ask 
Mr, Bonsabout thesign-post. His tather, though 
very kind, always laughed at RLS Favre oe 
with laughter whenever he or any other child 
asked a question or spoke. But Mr. Bons was 
serious as Wellas kind. He hada beautitul house 
and lent one books, he was a churchwarden, and 
a candidate tor the County Council; he had do- 
nated to the Free Library cnormously, he pre- 
sided over the Literary Suciety, and had Mein- 
bers of Parliament to stop with him—in short, 
he was probably the wisest person alive. 

Yet even Mr. Bons could only say that the 
sl@n-post was ajoke—the joke of a person named 
Shelley. 

Ot course} cried the mothen 50 ltolcdeou 

‘ (ete Tat WAsitliecatia nc me 

Hideous neve rile deco g Shelley ? > oaskerdt 
Mr. Bons. 

“No,” said the boy, and hung his head. 

Dit Is igs no Shelley in the house?’ 

OWeryrcyps bo exchuticd the [ict iinet 
agitation, “tar Wigs Gos; we are esen 
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Philistines *as that, Two at the least; One 
wedding present, and the other, smaller print, 
in one of the spare rooms.” 

“‘T believe we have seven Shelleys,” said Mr. 
Bons, with a slow smile. Then he brushed the 
cake crumbs off his stomach, and, together with 
his daughter, rose to go. 

The boy, obeying a wink from his mother, 
saw them all the way to the garden gate, and 
when they had gone he did not at once return 
to the house, but gazed for a little up and down 
Buckingham Park Road. 

His parents lived at the right end of it. After 
No. 39 the quality of the houses dropped very 
suddenly,and 64 had not evena separate servants’ 
entrance. But at the present moment the whole 
road looked rather pretty, for the sun had just 
set in splendour, and theinequalities of rent were 
drowned in a saffron afterglow. Small birds 
twittered, and the breadwinners’ train shrieked 
musically down through the cutting—that 
wonderful cutting which has drawn to itself the 
whole beauty out of Surbiton, and clad itself, 
like any Alpine valley, with the glory of the fir 
and the silver birch and the primrose. It was 
this cutting that had first stirred desires within 
the boy—desires forsomething Justa little differ- 
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ent, he knew not what, desires chac would return 
\ aes er things were sunlit, as they were this 
evening, running up and down inside hin, up 
and dow nh, up and dow n, all he would teel quite 
unusual allover, and as likely as not would wane 
to cry. This evening he was even silher, for he 
slipped across the road towards the stgn-post 
and began to run up the blank alley. 

The alley runs between high w alls—the walls 
of the gardens Of evant a ne “Belle Vistar 
respectiv Clye Tht Mivelis astrither a tiie Aa to 
Is scarcely twenty vards Tots, including the turn 
at the end. So not unn aturally the boy soon came 
to a standstill, “I'd like to kick that Shelley,” 
he exclaimed, and glanced idly at a piece ot 
paper Which was pasted on the wall. Rather 
an odd piece of paper, and he read it caretully 
bcrore he’ turned back ernie ew haeeie ences 
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Alteration. in Service, 

Owing to lack or patronage the Company are 
regretfully compelled to suspend the hourly ser- 
vice, and to retain only the 

Sunrise and Sunset Oninthuses, 
Which will runas usual, Teas to be hoped that 
the public will patronize an arrangement which 
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is intended for their convenience. As an extra 
inducement, the Company will, for the first 
time, now issue 


Return Tickets! 


(available one day only), which may be obtained 
of the driver. Passengers are again reminded 
that no tickets are tssued at the other end, and that 
no ccmplaints in this connection will receive 
consideration fromthe Company. Nor will the 
Company be responsible for any negligence or 
stupidity on the part of Passengers, nor for Hail- 
storms, Lightning, Loss of ‘Tickets, nor for any 


Aét of God. 
For the Direétion. 


Now he had never seen this notice before, nor 
could he imagine where the omnibus went to. 
S. of course was for Surbiton, and R.C.C. meant 
Road Car Company. But what was the meaning 
ofthe other C.? Coombe and Malden, perhaps, 
or possibly “City.” Yet it could not hope to 
compete with the South-Western. The whole 
thing, the boy reflected, was run on hopelessly 
unbusiness-like lines. Why no tickets from the 
other end? And what an hour to start! ‘Then 
he realized that unless the notice was a hoax, an 
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omnibus must have been starting just as he was 
wishing the Bonses good-bye. Tle peered at the 
ground through the gather ine dus k and there he 
saw what might Or ‘might not be the marks of 
wheels. Yet nothing had come out of the alley, 
And he had never seen an omnibus at any time 
inthe Buckingham Park Road. Norit must be 
a hoax like the siun-posts, like the laigyrita) es! 
like the dreams upon which he would wake 
suddenly in the night. And with a sigh he 
stepped trom the alley —rivht into the arms of 
his father. 

Oh, how his father laughed! ‘ Poor, poor 
Popsey! - he-ericds “4 Diddums We slrdtinims! 
Diddums think he'd walky-palky up to Ev- 
vink!" And his mother, also convulsed with 
laughter, appeared on the steps of Agathox 
Lodecrs Wort Robt she soe as Deyo an bie 
SO naughty ! Oh, you ll kill Ine COh, leave tig 
boy tanto 

But all that evening the joke was kept up, 
The tather implored tobe taken too. Was ita 
very tring walk?) Need one wipe one’s shoes on 
the door-mat? And the boy went to bed teel- 
Ing faint and sore, and thanktul tor only one 
thing -that he had not sar a word about the 
omnibus. Lt was a hoax, vet through his dreams 
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it grew more and more real, and the streets of 
Surbiton, through which he saw it driving, 
seemed instead to become hoaxes and shadows. 
And very early in the morning he woke with a 
cry, for he had had a glimpse of its destination. 

He struck a match, and its light fell not only 
on his watch but also on his calendar, so that he 
knew it to be half-an-hour to sunrise. It was 
pitch dark, forthe fog had comedown from Lon- 
don in the night, and all Surbiton was wrapped 
in its embraces. Yet he’sprang out and dressed 
himself, for he was determined to settle once for 
all which was real: the omnibus or the streets. 
“TI shall be a fool one way or the other,” he 
thought, * until I know.” Soon he was shiver- 
ing in the road under the gas lamp that guarded 
the entrance to the alley. 

To enter the alley itself required some cour- 
age. Not only was it horribly dark, but he now 
realized that it was an impossible terminus for 
an omnibus. If it had not been for a policeman, 
whom he heard approaching through the fog, 
he would never have made the attempt. The 
next moment he had made the attempt and 
failed. Nothing. Nothing but a blank alley and 
a very silly boy gaping at its dirty floor. It was 
a hoax. “I'll tell papa and mamma,” he decided. 
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‘deserve ig. Pdeserve that they should know, 
Puerto) erly iter see HN Ga And he went back 
to the Gale of Neathon Lodye, 

There he remembered that his watch was fast. 
The sun was net risen: it would net rise tor 
iawo tinutese “SCove che busieV Civ a ae ea 
thought cvorcdly, and recurned tte ihiewalleyes 

But the omnibus was there. 


I] 


It had two horse-, whose sides were still smok- 
Inv trom their journey, and its two great lumps 
shone through the toy agsuost the alley’ s Walls, 
changing their cobw ébs and moss ito TSse eat 
fairyland. “Phe driver was huddled up ina cape. 
Lic staced: thre blink avallaeiideowiehe sane 
managed to drive in so neady and so. silently 
was one of the many things that the boy never 
discovered. Nor could ie HMagine how ever 
he would drive out. 

* Please alii, veace quavered through the 
toul brown air, ‘¢ Please, is thatan omnibus?” 

‘Omnibus est,” said the driver, without turn- 
ing round, There was a moment's silence. 
The policeman passed, coughing, by the en- 
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trance of the alley. The boy crouched in the 
shadow, for he did not want to be found out. 
He was pretty sure, too, that it was a Pirate; 
nothing else, he reasoned, would go from such 
odd places and at such odd hours. 

‘* About when do you start?” He tried to 
sound nonchalant. 

“At sunrise.” 

“ How far do you go?” 

“The whole way.” 

“And can I have a return ticket which will 
bring me all the way back?” 

© Yourcans- 

“Do you know, I half think Pll come.” 
The driver made no answer. The sun must 
have risen, for he unhitched the brake. And 
scarcely had the boy jumped in before the 
omnibus was off. 

How? Did it turn? There was no room. 
Did it go forward? There wasa blank wall. Yet 
it wasmoving—moving at a stately pace through 
the fog, which had turned from brown. to 
yellow. The thought of warm bed and warmer 
breakfast made the boy feel faint. He wished he 
had not come. His parents would not have ap- 
proved. He would have gone back to them if 
the weather had not made it impossible. The 
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soliaude was terrible: he was the only passen- 
eer, And the omnibus, though well- built, was 
cold and somewhat MUS, fle drew his coat 
round him, and in so doing chanced to. feel 
his pocket. Tt was empty. Ee had torgotten 
his purse. 

eStop le He sated Sev Scrat A os eircom, 
being of a polite disposition, he glanced up at 
the painted notice-board so that he might call 
the drier by nance. 3 Miro Browne! stop 3; 
do please stop i. 

Mer. Browne did not stop, but he opened 
lictle window and Jooked in at the boy. Tis 
hice Way a surprise, so kind it was and modest. 

ANI Biosys Lare slat tri purse behind, 
Pye loreue a ipenny Scar ites torn ciaie ner 
Will sotenike my Ww LEA please) Eisele tiie 
at awtul hole.’ 

Y Tiekets ony thik. lines saniihe denver 
: ete single or return, can be purchased 
by coinage tromeno terrene mint. Anda chron- 
ometer, though at had solaced the vieils of 
Charlemagne, or measured the slumbers of 
Laura,can acquire by no mutation the double- 
cake that charms the tingless Cerberus of 
Heaven! So saving, he handed in the neees- 
sary uicket, and, ee the bey said ‘Thank 
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you, continued: ‘ Titular pretensions, I know 
it well, are vanity. Yet they merit no censure 
when uttered on a laughing lip, and in an hom- 
onymous world are in some sort useful, since 
they do serve to distinguish one Jack from his 
fellow. Remember me,therefore, as Sir Thomas 
Browne.” 

‘Are you a Sir? Oh, sorry!” He had heard 
of these gentlemen drivers. “It zs good of you 
about the ticket. But if you go on at this rate, 
however does your bus‘pay?”’ 

“It does not pay. It was not intended to 
pay. Many are the faults of my equipage; it 
is compounded too curiously of foreign wood: 
its cushions tickle erudition rather than pre- 
mote repose; and my horses are nourished no 
on the evergreen pastures of the moment, bt. 
on the dried bents and clovers of Latinity. Bi 
that it pays !—that error at all events was neve 
intended and never attained.” 

“Sorry again,” said the boy rather hopelessi 
Sir Thomas looked sad, fearing that, even 
a moment, he had been the cause of sadness. 
invited the boy to come up and sit beside F 1 
on the box, and together they journeyed 1 
through the fog, which was now changing fr m 
yellow to white. There were no houses by che 
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roads SOO 1 Mist: be cither, Pinney Lest nor 
Wimbledon Common, 

TLive vou been Sdpiver Guveiias ‘ 

so Was vi pay siGlinPonce o 

“ Boe aviv aid, oyun Stone, GVM Cian taal 
good? c 

“Asa healer of bodies | had scant success, 
and several score of my patients preceded me. 
But asa healer of the spirit PT have succeeded 
beyond my hopes and my deserts. For though 
my draughts were not better nor subtler len 
lose Oeotier men, yet, by reason of the cun- 
aing goblets Chace T offered them, the queasy 
soul was ofttimes tempted to sip and be re- 
ireshed. 

“The queasy soul,” he murmured; “if the 

nosets with trees in trontof it, and you sud- 
lily comecstringe ai over is. tliat (uciss, 
Tote ae 

eel ei you felt Cave 

to Vy Core 

\tter a pause he told the boy ablet esa very 
Lael DOU te thie te tiniicnas end. But they did 
ne chatter much, tor the boy, when he liked 
a yerson, Waotilda 1s sSOUl ps its St Lenni angie oli 
pany as speak, and this, he discovered, was also 
the mind of Sir Thomas Browne and of many 
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others with whom he was to be acquainted. He 
heard, however, about the young man Shelley, 
who was now quite a famous person, with a 
carriage of his own, and about some of the 
other drivers who are in the service of the 
Company. Meanwhile the light grew stronger, 
though the fog did not disperse. It was now 
more like mist than fog, and at times would 
travel quickly across them, as if it was part of 
a cloud. They had been ascending, too, in a 
most puzzling way; for over two hours the 
horses had been pulling against the collar, and 
even if it were Richmond Hill they ought to 
have been at the top long ago. Perhaps it was 
Epsom, or even the North Downs; yet the air 
seemed keener than that which blows on either. 
And as to the name of their destination, Sir 
Thomas Browne was silent. 

Crash ! 

«Thunder, by Jove!” said the boy, “and 
not so far off either. Listen to the echoes! It’s 
more like mountains.” 

He thought, not very vividly, of his father 
and mother. He saw them sitting down to 
sausages and listening to the storm. He saw his 
own empty place. Then there would be ques- 
tions, alarms, theories, jokes, consolations. They 


Sas Gd ens oad 6 lr all Bn fre tern ron by Sn 


would expect him back att lunch. “Vo luneh he 
would not come, ber to tea, but he would be 
in tor dinner, and so his day's truancy would 
be over. Tf he had had his purse he would 
have bought them presents—not that he should 
have known what to get them. 

Crash! 

The peal and the lightning came together. 
The cloud quivered as if it were alive, and torn 
streamers of mist rushed past. “\re you atraid 2” 
asked Sir Thomas Browne. 

‘“Whatis there to be atraid of 2. Is it much 
farther? 

The horses of the omnibus stopped just as a 
ball of mre burst up and exploded with a ring- 
Ing nore that was deafening but clear, like We 


o 


noise of a blacksmith’s torge. All the cloud ways 
shattered, 

“ Ohsdisteny Sire Vhennats Browhe’, dNo: | 
mein lookisavelishalleuet hh wetviati bisa) Nag 
mean listen; that sounds like a rainbow !? 

The noise had died into the fatntest murmur, 
beneath which another murmur vrew, spread- 
ing stealthily, steadily, in a curve that widened 
but did mot vary. Ae In Widening curves a 
rainbow was spreading trom. the Ronee: feet 
into the dissolving mists. 
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is at Bet beautiful! What colours! Where 
will it stop? It is more like the rainbows you 
can tread on. More like dreams,”’ 

The colour and the sound grew together. 
The rainbow spanned an enormous gulf. Clouds 
rushed under it and were pierced by it, and still 
it grew, reaching forward, conquering the dark- 
ness, until it touched something that seemed 
more solid than a cloud. 

The boy stood up. ‘* What is that out there?” 
he called. ‘‘ What does it rest on, out at that 
other end?” 

In the morning sunshine a precipice shone 
forth beyond the gulf. A precipice—or was 
it a castle? The horses moved. They set their 
feet upon the rainbow. 

‘Oh, look !” the boy shouted. ‘‘ Oh, listen! 
Those caves—or are they gateways? Oh, look 
between those cliffs at those ledges. I see peo- 
ple! I see trees!” 

“Look also below,” whispered Sir Thomas. 
“¢ Negleét not the diviner Acheron.” 

The boy looked below, past the flames of the 
rainbow that licked against their wheels. The 
gulf also had cleared, and in its depths there 
flowed an everlasting river. One sunbeam en- 
tered and struck a green pool, and as they passed 
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over he saw three maidens rise to the surtace 
of the pool, singing, and phaying with some- 
thing that glistened like a ring, 

“You down in the water he called, 

They answered, © You up on the bridge 
There was a burst of music. You up on the 
bridge, good luck to you. “Pruth in the depth, 
truth on the height.” 

“You down 1a .thedwittes avi prin you 
doing?” 

Sir Vhomas Browne replied: * They sport in 
the mancipiary possession ot their gold’; and 
the omnibus arrived, 


” 


IT 


Tue boy was in disgrace, Pe sat locked up in 
the nursery of Agathox Lodge, learning poctry 
tor a punishment. Pfis Rte hadletidoct My 
boy! PE ocan pardon anything but vanish le 
ness, and had caned htm, saving at cach stroke, 
“There is ag omnibus, #9 driver, x20 bridge, aa 
INOUNGHM | VOU are a frre, cutter snipe aha Wie 

Plis tuther could be ¥en VS ten T09 Uinn ChSviebts 
mother had begged him to stv he was sorry, But 
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he could not say that. It was the greatest day 
of his life, in spite of the caning and the poetry 
at the end of it. 

He had returned punctually at sunset—driven 
not by Sir Thomas Browne, but by a maiden 
lady who was full of quiet fun. They had talked 
of omnibuses and also of barouche landaus. How 
far away her gentle voice seemed now! Yet it 
was scarcely three hours since he had left her up 
the alley. 

His mother called through the door. “ Dear, 
you are to come down and to bring your poetry 
with you.” 

He came down, and found that Mr. Bons was 
in the smoking-room with his father. It had 
been a dinner party. 

“Here is the great traveller!” said his father 
grimly. ‘‘ Here is the young gentleman who 
drives in an omnibus over rainbows, while young 
ladies sing to him.” Pleased with his wit, he 
laughed. 

«After all,” said Mr. Bons, smiling, ‘‘ there 
is something a little like it in Wagner. It is odd 
how,in quite illiterate minds, you will find glim- 
mers of Artistic Truth. The case interests me. 
Let me plead for the culprit. We have all ro- 
imanced in our time, haven’t we?” 
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& PLery) OW? ck MIG tee OSU US Soe eLias 
mother, While his father said, “ Very well. Let 
bim sav his Poem, and that will do. Pe Is POINL 
AWAY CORY sister on Tuesday, and she will cure 
him of this Alley-slopering.”” (Laughter.) ‘* Say 
Ly LEST ap 

The boy began. “Standing aloof in giant 
lENOrANCE, 

Plis tuther laughed again—roared. ‘ One for 
you,myson ! Standing aloof i Ingiant ignorance P 
T never knew these pocts talked sense. Just de- 
scribes vou. Here, Bons, vou goin tor poetry, 
Put him through Lb, Wi vot while: ltcre leap 
the whisky ? 

"VCS, LING STC SUNG SINC hs smart ga Miler 
‘“Tctalimngsiy tis hcatsstoume 

So tor a few moments the wise man and the 
ignorant boy were lete alone in the smoking- 
room. 

‘“Stunding aloofin giant ignorance, of thee 
ledreantanduebithe Cyclades, as one Who sits 
ashore and longs perchance PRAT ay 

‘. uite nett Peo SuNor ht Cav atat tad 

‘Po visit dolphin coral in deep seas,’ said 
the boy, and burst inte tears. 

CONTE, AGO He earn VOU. CLV 

Seeause—because all these words that 
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only rhymed before, now that I’ve come back 
they’re me.” 

Mr. Bons laid the Keats down. The case 
was more interesting than he had expected. 
“You?” he exclaimed. ‘This sonnet, you ?” 

““Yes—and look further on: ‘Aye, on the 
shores of darkness there is light, and precipices 
show untrodden green.’ It zs so, sir. All these 
things are true.” 

“TI never doubted it,’ said Mr. Bons, with 
closed eyes. 

‘“You—then you believe me? You believe 
in the omnibus and the driver and the storm 
and that return ticket I got for nothing and = 

“Tut, tut! No more of your yarns, my boy. 
I meant that I never doubted the essential truth 
of Poetry. Some day, when you have read 
more, you will understand what I mean.” 

“But Mr. Bons, itzsso. There zs light upon 
the shores of darkness. I have seen it coming. 
Light and a wind.” 

‘< Nonsense,” said Mr. Bons. 

“If I had stopped! They tempted me. They 
told me to give up my ticket—for you cannot 
come back if you lose your ticket. They called 
from the river for it, and indeed I was tempted, 
for I have never been so happy as among those 
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Ma fal alfa" Go's! A 7h al ora tw oid bred bo elo 
precipices. But | thought of my mother and 
tather, and that T] must fetch chem. Yet they 
will not come, though the road starts opposite 
our house. Ft has all happened as the people 
up there warned me, and Mr. Bons has dis- 
beheved me like every one clse. TP have been 
caned. TP shall never sce that mountain again,” 

“Wirat’s that about inc?” “samdyiehm eben: 
sitting up im his chair very suddenly, 

“Totold them about you, and how) clever 
vou were, and how many hooksyou had, and they 
said, ¢ Mer. Bons will certainly disbelieve yOu at 

Ceicreann honsense, my voung triend. You 
erOW IMperunent. l—well-=l willsetelé the 
Hatter Nouba sword tooviiretaolier igliwalisegre 
you, Po-morrow evening LE will myself call here 
to take you tor a walk, and at sunset we will go 
up this alley Opposite and hunt for your omni- 
bus, vou silly hetle boy. 

His face wrew sertous, tor the boy was not 
disconcerted, but leapt about the room SINLINYG, 
“Jov! joyl TP told them you would believe me. 
We will drive tovether over the rainbow, | 
told them) that you would come.” After all, 
could there be anvehing in the story?) Wagner? 
Keats Srobedtleyyvceptri cal vans Browne? Cer- 
tunly the case was interesting, 
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And on the morrow evening, though it was 
pouring with rain, Mr. Bons did not omit to 
call at Agathox Lodge. 

The boy was ready, bubbling with excite- 
ment, and skipping about in a way that rather 
vexed the President of the Literary Society. 
They took a turn down Buckingham Park 
Road, and then—having seen that no one was 
watching them—slipped up the alley. Natur- 
ally enough (for the sun was setting) they ran 
straight against the omnibus. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Bons. 
“* Good gracious heavens!” 

It was not the omnibus in which the boy 
had driven first, nor yet that in which he had 
returned. There were three horses—black, 
gray, and white, the gray being the finest. 
The driver, who turned round at the mention 
of goodness and of heaven, was a sallow man 
with terrifying jaws and sunken eyes. Mr. 
Bons, on seeing him, gave a cry as if of re- 
cognition, and began to tremble violently. | 

The boy jumped in. 

‘ale cupossiblerinccried Wit, Bovey Midis) the 
impossible possible ?” 

“Sirs coine 10, sir, itis sach a fine omini- 
bus. Oh, here is his name—Dan some one.”’ 
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——— 


Mr. Bons sprang ¥ too. a\ br ob Wind 
immediately slammed the omnibus door, and 
the shock jerked down all the omnibus blinds, 
Which were very weak on their springs. 

Dat Vey hue FON BEC ee C@nleg eC ous 
hcawetian! wwe ele tiie 

pe loorat es asa utlea bone 

Mr. Bons became tlustered. Fle had not in- 
tended to be kidnapped. TTe could not find 
the door-handle, nor push up the blinds. The 
omnibus was quite dark, and by the ame he 
had strack a match, night had come on out- 
siciey cS) ls vee Were MOVING rapidly. 

A stminee, aememorall ¢ ady enture, he said, 
surveving the interior of the Rsarered bre Which 
was large,roomy, and constructed with extreme 
regularity, every partexactly answering to every 
other part. Over the door (the handle of which 
was outide) Was written, * Lasciate ognt bald- 
AZO ee DO sel tr AbCens 0 sUat> Le Le eR om onan 
Was Written, DOC re otis satditha Git Was loa Sin 
arty something, and that baldanza was a mistake 
tor speranza. Pts voice sounded as if he ways in 
Chuich, Meanwhile, the boy etlled to the cadav- 
crous driver tor two return tickets. “Phey were 
handed in without a word. Mr. Bons covered 
bis tace with his hand and again trembled. ‘Do 
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you know who that is!” he whispered, when 
the little window had shut upon them. “It is 
the impossible.” 

“Well, I don’t likehim as muchas SirThomas 
Browne, though I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
had even more in him.” 

“More in him?” Hestamped irritably. ‘* By 
accident you have made the greatest discovery 
of the century, and all you can say is that there 
is more in this man. Do you remember those 
vellum books in my libtary, stamped with red 
lilies? This—sit still, I bring you stupendous 
news !|—+fhis 1s the man who wrote them.’ 

The boy sat quite still. “I wonder if we 
shall see Mrs. Gamp?” he asked, after a civil 
pause. 

‘* Mrs. pee 

Saniter wag andvrs. eblarrisy ~~ lalrke 
Mrs. Harris. I came upon them quite sud- 
denly. Mrs. Gamp’s bandboxes have moved 
over the rainbow so badly. All the bottoms 
have fallen out, and two of the pippins off her 
bedstead tumbled into the stream.” 

“Out there sits the man who wrote my vel- 
lum books!” thundered Mr. Bons, “and you 
talk to me of Dickens and of Mrs. Gamp?” 

“IT know Mrs. Gamp so well,” he apologized. 
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“TT could not help beiny lad to see her. | Rec 
nized her voice. She was telling Mrs. Parris 
about uvlrse tenis oF 

SAID ULE OU ast thre whole day in cher cles 
vating company? 

$i Oh, no. T raced. IT met aman who took 
me out beyond to a race-course, You run, and 
there are dolphins OUC HEC, 

“Slndeeds 10. Sou mirciieMmDeree Ie iia ites 
NaieKas 

“A\chilles, Noo she sviassliter, ou) etic 

MirwBous sition sean lyase cal gen nanan 
you have made a miserable mess of ite Think 
of a cultured person with your opportunities | 
A cultured person would have known all these 
characters and known what to have said to each. 
He would not have wasted his time with a 
Mrs. Gamp or a Tom Jones. The creations ot 
Homer, of Shakespeare, and of Him who drives 
us now, would alone have contented him. He 
would not have raced. Tle would have asked 
intelligent questions.” 

“But, Mr. Bons,” said the boy humbly, “you 
will be a cultured person. | told them so.” 

‘True, truce, and TP beg you not to disgrace 
me When we arrive. No gossiping, No running, 
Keep close to my side, and never speak to ihea: 
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Immortals unless they speak to you. Yes, and 
give me the return tickets. You will be losing 
them.” 

The boy surrendered the tickets, but felt a 
little sore. After all, he had found the way to 
this place. It was hard first to be disbelieved 
and then to be leétured. Meanwhile, the rain 
had stopped,and moonlight crept into the omni- 
bus through the cracks in the blinds. 

“ But how is there to be a rainbow?” cried 
the boy. 

“You distract me,” snapped Mr. Bons, “I 
wish to meditate on beauty. I wish to good- 
ness I was with a reverent and sympathetic 
person.” 

The lad bit his lip. He made a hundred 
good resolutions. He would imitate Mr. Bons 
all the visit. He would not laugh, or run, or 
sing, or do any of the vulgar things that must 
have disgusted his new friends last time. He 
would be very careful to pronounce their names 
properly, and to remember who knew whom. 
Achilles did not know Tom Jones—at least, ‘so 
Mr. Bons said. The Duchess of Malfi was older 
than Mrs. Gamp—at least, so Mr. Bons said. 
He would be self-conscious, reticent, and prim. 
He would never say he liked any one. Yet, 
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when the blind thaw up ata chance touch of 
his head, all these wood resolutions went-to the 
winds, tor the omnibus bad reached the summit 
of a moonlit hill, and there was the chasm, and 
there, across it, stood the old precipices, dream- 
ing, with ran tect in the everlasting river, 
He exclaimed, * The mountain! Listen to the 
new tune in the water! Took at the camp fires 
in the ravines\o and) broiBons tatcerardhasey 
vlanee, retorted, ° Water? Camp fires? Ridicu- 
lous rubbish. Pfold your tongue. There ts no- 
inreentells | 

Yet, under his eves, a rainbow tormed, com- 
pounded not of sunlight and storm, but of moon- 
light and the spray of the river. The three 
hertel put their tect upon it. He thought it 
the tinese rainbow he had seen, but did not dare 
to say so, since Mr. Bons said that nothing was 
there. He leant out—the window had opened— 
and sang the tune that rose trom the sleeping 
WALCES. 

“The prelude to Rhinegold ?” said Mr. Bons 
suddenly. “Who taught you these fut motifs?” 
He, too, looked out of the window. Then he 
behaved very oddly. He gave a choking ery, 
and fell back on to the omnibus tloor. He 
writhed and kicked. Elis face was urcen, 
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“Does the bridge make you dizzy?” the 
boy asked. 

“Dizzy!” gasped Mr. Bons. “I want to 
go back. Tell the driver.” 

But the driver shook his head. 

‘We are nearly there,” said the boy. ‘ They 
are asleep. Shall I call? They will be so pleased 
to see you, for I have prepared them.” 

Mr. Bons moaned. They moved over the 
lunar rainbow, which ever and ever broke away 
behind their wheels. How still the night was! 
Who would be sentry at the Gate? 

‘“‘T am coming,” he shouted, again forgetting 
the hundred resolutions. “I am returning—lI, 
the boy.” 

“* The boy is returning,” cried a voice to other 
voices, who repeated, “‘ The boy is returning.” 

““T am bringing Mr. Bons with me.” 

Silence. 

“J should have said Mr. Bons is bringing 
me with him.” 

Profound silence. 

“< Who stands sentry?” 

“© Achilles,” 

And on the rocky causeway, close to the 
springing of the rainbow bridge, he saw a 
young man who carried a wonderful shield. 


So 
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The last fragment Re the rainbow melted, 
the wheels sang upon the living rock, the door 
of the omnibus burst open, Out leapt the 
boy—he could not resist—and sprang to miect 
the warrior, who, stooping suddenly, caught 
him on his shield. 

SiN GUNG ora ye iG) COU pin Ot Gl estonia 
for J am ignorant. and vulear,cind 1 must wart 
far tht Vir Lone of. whiomsletold VOU Vester- 
hai 

But Achilles raised him aloft. Ele crouched 
on the wondertul shield, on heroes and burning 
cities, on vinevards graven in gold, on every 
dear passion, every joy, on the entire image ot 
the Mountain that he had discovered, encireled, 
Kee With an CVCrl isting Streit. meen 
he prdtested ean notarorthin ey Tins wir sens 
Who must be up here.” 

But Nir. Bons was whimpering, and Achilles 
trumpeted and cried, “Stand upright upon my 
shicld Y' 

SOS AT gra IG) Uap tlitedd lial tap Une VoL something 
made mestind, Sir, why do you delay? ere 
is only the great ANT hus whom you knew.” 

Mir. Bons scretmed.a@ 1 ste nee ontee SEU 
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nothing. I want to go back.” ‘Then he cried 
to the driver, “Save me! Let me stop in your 
chariot. JI Hae honoured you. I have quoted 
you. I have bound you in vellum. Take me 
back to my world.” 

The driver replied, “I am the means and 
not the end. I am the food and not the life. 
Stand by yourself, as that boy has stood. I 
cannot save you. For poetry is a spirit; and 
they that would worship it must worship in 
spirit and in truth.” 

Mr. Bons—he could not resist—crawled out 
of the beautiful omnibus. His face appeared, 
gaping horribly. His hands followed, one 
gripping the step, the other beating the air. 
Now his shoulders emerged, his chest, his 
stomach. With a shriek of “I see London,” 
he fell—fell against the hard, moonlit rock, 
fell into it as if it were water, fell through it, 
vanished, and was seen by the boy no more. 

‘“‘ Where have you fallen to, Mr. Bons? Here 
is a procession arriving to honour you with 
music and torches. Here come the men and 
women whose names you know. The mountain 
is awake, the river 1s awake, over the race- 
course the sea is awaking those dolphins, and 
it is all for you. They want you 7 
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There was the toueh of tresh leaves on his 
torehead. Some one had crowned bins, 
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From the Auagston Gasetie, S: Laas Ge ive 
and Raynes J EF a OY 

The body of Mr. Septimus Nie has been 
found an oa shockingly ‘omutilated condition in 
the vicimity of the Bermondsey gas-works. The 
deceased's pockets contained a sovereizn-purse, 
aosilver crgar-case, a bijou pronouncing diction- 
AES, cut) a Complies tal, omnibus tickets. “Whe un- 
tortunate gentleman had apparently been hurled 
from a considerable herwht. foul play LS, Sle 
pected, and a thorough investigation is pending 
by the authorities. 
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UEM, whom; fug’s, are you avoiding ; ah 

demens, you silly ass; Aabitarunt di quogue, 
gods too fave lived in; Ot the woods.’ Go 
ahead!” 

IT always brighten cigs igtevedaleig is part of 
my system—and therefore I translated demens 
by “silly ass.” But Miss Beaumont need not 
have made a note of the translation, and Ford, 
who knows better,need nothave echoed afterme. 
“ Whom are you avoiding, you silly ass, gods 
too have lived in the woods.” 

“ Ye—es,” I replied, with scholarly hesita- 
tion. “* Ye—es, Sz/vas—woods, wooded spaces, 
the country generally. Yes. Demens, of course, 
is de—mens, ‘Ah, witless fellow! Gods, I say, 
even gods have dwelt in the woods ere 
now. + 

“ But [thought gods always lived in the sky,” 
said Mrs. Worters, interrupting our lesson for 
I think the third-and-twentieth time. 
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“Not always.’ answered Miss Beaumont. 
As she spoke she inserted © witless fellow ” as 
GUC OM Atv Get mene (van me 

“Taways thought they lived in the sky.’ 

Oh, nagelreos vor tis St eet na 
PONTE TOURER Ui AN finding her place in the 
note-book she read as follows: “ Gods. Where. 
Chief deitices— Mount Olympus.  Pan—most 
places, as name implies. Oreads—mountains, 
Sirens, Tritons, Nereids—water (salt), Natads 
——water (tresh).  Satyrs, Fauns, etc.—woods. 
Dir rvads—trees, S 

«Well, dear, vou have learnt alot. And will 
you now tell me what good it has done you?” 

““ltehas helped mC RnE taleered Miss Beau- 
mont. »Sheynas verysearnest (over her classes: 
She wished she could have said what good they 
had done her. 

Ford teaimentosther rescuca.9** Ct Course ites 
helped you. Vhe classics are tull of tps. Chey 
teach you how to dodge things.’ 

I begeed my young trend not to dodge his 
Virgil leon 

lst thicys clio dy eulie serie Suppose that 
long-haired brute Apollo wants to give you a 
music lesson, Well, out Vou pop mto the laurels, 
Or Universal Nature comes along. You aren't 
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feeling particularly keen on Universal Nature, 
so you turn into a reed.” 

“Is Jack mad?” asked Mrs. Worters. 

But Miss Beaumont had caught the allusions 
—which were quite ingenious I must admit. 
‘‘And Croesus?” she inquired. “What was it 
one turned into to get away from Creesus?” 

I hastened to tidy up her mythology. “Midas, 
Miss Beaumont, not Creesus. And he turns 
you—you don’t turn sub he turns you 
into gold.” 

“There’s no dodging Midas,” said Ford. 

*¢ Surely—” said Miss Beaumont. She had 
been learning Latin not quite a fortnight, but 
she would have corrected the Regius Professor. 

Fre began sto ,fease “her. “* Oh, there is no 
dodging Midas! He just comes, he touches you, 
and you pay him several thousand per cent, at 
once. You're gold—a young golden lady—if 
he touches you. 

“«T won’t be touched!” she cried, relapsing 
into her habitual frivolity. 

“Oh, but he’ll touch you,” 

Sete sid tts. 

Pte will” 

eee shia tt | 

Fe will, 
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Miss, Betumont 1o0kests dicen. Vol and 
smacked Ford over the head with ae 

SLOT Nok VOL bie eS LCs avila 2 Ny OLBETS: 
SON OAV GLE LCG foreetting Aoursel iy akack Vou 
also foruet my question. What ood has Latin 
done you?” 

‘Nir. Pord—what good has Latin done 
WOU: 

“Air. Taskip—what good has Latin done us?” 

Sa | Waselet. fiston. tliccchissical COntrovctsye 
The arguments tor the study of Latin are per- 
tectly sound, AU yim a ENG ee ditticult to remember, 
and the afternoon sun was hot, and L needed 
Qi tGclee Ee elit ney Justify ny EXISTENCE as 
1 COMU1Y, 050) elm URGE Dyes: ‘coulasses and 
breathed on them and said, Shy ER “dear ord. 
WHT, (UCR GTS 

SSC Setl tect Lor (tok, di Cl.’ Leen Omer 
“yack has to pass his entrance examination, But 
Wirt sithe gaol oat ton Ticivinl® oN OliGed tt tase 

shibak ah MELIAY: OntC Toul persisted, pomtiny 
my evcsubisus at hog hs Sl Ciniot qe eu sv inne 
Beaumont is—in a sense—new to our’ civiltza- 
tion, She isentering it,and Latin ts one of the 
Stjeuts ii erecutrincerc Natit Moneta es 
one can grasp modern lite without some know- 
ledyve ot its origins.” 
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‘But why should she grasp modern life? ” 
said the tiresome woman. 

PewviCh Here yOuare 1 eretorted nana shut 
up my eye-glasses with a snap. 

“Mr. Inskip, I am not there. Kindly tell 
me what’s the good of it all. Oh, Ive been 
through it myself: Jupiter, Venus, Juno, I 
know the lot of them. And many of the stories 
not at all proper.” 

“* Classical education,” I said drily, “‘is not en- 
tirely confined to classical mythology. Though 
even the mythology has its value. Dreams if 
you like, but there is value in dreams.” 

ue tO ehaveedreanis, —saide vires VV or ters; 
‘but Iam not so foolish as to mention them 
afterwards.” 

Mercifully we were interrupted. A rich 
virile voice close behind us said, ‘* Cherish 
your dreams!” We had been joined by our 
host, a VVOETeresesoin 
Miss Beaumont’s fiancé, Ford’s guardian, my 
employer: I must speak of him as Mr. Worters, 

“Let us cherish our dreams!” he repeated. 
“Allday I’ve been fighting, haggling, bargaining. 
And to come out on to this lawn and see you all 
learning Latin, so happy, so passionless, so Arca- 
dian 
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{le did not finish the sentence, but sank tnte 
the chair next to Miss Beaumont, and possessed 
hinselr of her hand. As he did so she sang: 
SANS you silly ass wads live in woods!” 

“What have we here?” said Mr. Worters 
with a slight trown. 

With the other hand she pointed to me. 

“Virgil—" I stammered., ‘Colloquial trans- 
lation 

* Oh, ] see;a colloquial translation of poetry.” 
iticn shissstnileerctirned.( ie eol sme egos 
live in Woods, that is why woods are so dear, 
I have just bought Other Kingdom Copse !” 

Loud Sexchimations soba jOys) yolndcedsaagnG 
beeehes. tn) thatccapset! arc) asp iinet asa em 
Plerttordshire. Moreover, it, and the meadow 
by which it is approached, have always made 
an ugly notch in the rounded contours of the 
\Worters estate: Speweaveccullverwsutad ihiat 
Mr. Worters had) purchased Other Kingdom. 
Only Ford kept silent, stroking his head where 
the Virgil lads hity it, sind soitlings a )ittleste 
himself as he did so. 

‘Judging from the price E paid, | should sav 
therewasa malt EVRY Weegee ith ert 
Was no object.” ales wl: iced at Miss Beaumont, 
Yau adinire beeches gavel, do you not?” 
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‘<T forget always which they are. Like this?” 

She flung her arms up above her head, close 
together, so that she looked like a slender 
column. Then her body swayed and her deli- 
cate green dress quivered over it with the sug- 
gestion of countless leaves. 

“* My dear child!” exclaimed her lover. 

“No: that is a silver birch,” said Ford. 

“Oh, of course. Like this, then.” And she 
twitched up her skirts so that for a moment 
they spread out in great, horizontal layers, like 
the layers of a beech. 

We glanced at the house, but none of the 
servants were looking. So we laughed, and said 
she ought to go on the variety stage. 

‘Ah, this. is,.the. kind’ i hkel® ishe-criéds 
and practised the beech-tree again. 

sslothoupht so; said “Mr. “W orters: (Sol 
thought so. Other Kingdom Copse is yours.” 

“ Mine ?”? She had never had such a 
present in her life. She could not realize it. 

“The purchase will be drawn up in your 
name. You will sign the deed. Receive the 
wood, with my love. It is a second engagement 
ring. / 

‘But is it—is it mine? Can I—do what | 
like there?” 
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eV oucentay said Ly Aint Gh fs iin ie 

She rushed at him and kissed him. She 
kissed. Mrs. AN ortors. » Slit msouleinas cehissed 
myscltand Ford itwe had not extruded elbows. 
The joy of possession had turned her head. 

cfe’S mine! Tecan walk there, work there, 
live shere.giek saodRetyin ye vive plane tor 
ever, 

Sait fe. wits hay clits, for ninety-nine years,’ 

“Ninety-nine vears?” T regret to say there 
Was a tine of disap pommtment in her voice. 

yale dear child! Do you expect to live 
longer?’ 

* T suppose T can't,” she replied, and flushed 
ablattle. Ap l tlameakerow.e 

‘Ninety-nine seems long enough to most 
people, IT have got this house, and the very 
lawn you are standing on, on a lease of ninety- 
MITC ei ere! Gall ahr my own, and | 
think Tam justitted. Am To not? te 

Ode eiesad 

“ Mneb sn ings siedssi ino pmiciioa live hin kamen 
Is tattefe 

OEIC. SRVOM AI Ct teas 

lord WOSSCASE SAW SU ap Bil Inthaiiatory hatc- 
book. Outside it is Libelled © Private,” inside 
it headed e eravtioukly su iooky VS iin 
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make an entry in it now, “ Eternity: practically 

ninety-nine years.” 

~ Mr. Worters, as if speaking to himself, now 
observed: “*My goodness! My goodness! How 

land has risen! Perfectly astounding.” 

I saw that he was in need of a Boswell, so I 
snintt as he indeed?” 

‘““My dear Inskip. Guess what I could have 
got tnat wood for ten yearsago! But I refused. 
Guess why.” 

We could not guess why. 

“Because the transaction would not have 
been straight.”’ A most becoming blush spread 
over his face as he uttered the noble word. 
‘““Not straight. Straight legally. But not morally 
straight. We were to force the hands of the 
man who owned it. I refused. The others— 
decent fellows in their way—told me I was 
squeamish. I said, ‘Yes. Perhaps] am. My 
name is plain Harcourt Worters—not a weli- 
known name if you go outside the City and my 
own country, but a name which, where it is 
known, carries, I flatter myself, some weight. 
And I will not sign my name to this. That is 
all. Call me squeamish if you like. But I will 
not sign. It is just a fad of mine. Let us call 
it a fad.’” He blushed again. Ford believes 
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that his euardian blushes all over that i vou 
could strip him and make him talk nobly he 
would! lookk dike aiheoled Blabsttmy shi credsa 
picture of himoin this condition tm the note- 
book. 

“So the man who owned it then didn’t own 
itnow? said Miss Beaumont, who had tollowed 
Cheannerat i ncawith, Soincei tends. 

9s fees VG eotuetecsr 0 6 ROA Rr ek WO WS Sy 

AVIV oT sade oul psa Wauietet sa aebscainyy 
as she hunted tn the grass tor her knitung- 
needle. 4) Oro course, nota tabelonas, to athe 
widow,” 

“Teal” cried her son, springing vivaciously 
to his feet. “] see tea and TP want it. Come, 
mother, Ceme gulong, evelyn lvcan, sell yan 
It's no joke, a hard day in the battle of lite, 
Kor lite is peictict|vowyhactle.. Fo Salle ateie, 
amd ypurpesessabactlup Nec nin aay lucky 
tellows who can read books, and so avoid the 
realities. Bue] 

Ifis voice died away as he escorted the two 
ladies over the smooth lawn and up the stone 
steps CO the terrace, on Which the tootman was 
placing tables and little chairs and a silver kettle- 
stand. Nore ladies came out otf the house, We 
could just hear their shouts of excitement as 
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they also were told of the purchase of Other 
Kingdom. 

I like Ford. The boy has the makings of a 
scholar and—though for some reason he objects 
to the word—of a gentleman. It amused me 
now to see his lip curl with the vague cynicism 
of youth. He cannot understand the footman 
and the solid silver kettle-stand. They make 
him cross. For he has dreams—not exactly 
spiritual dreams: Mr. Worters is the man for 
those—but dreams of thetangible and the actual: 
robust dreams, which take him, not to heaven, 
but to another earth. There are no footmen in 
this other earth,and the kettle-stands, I suppose, 
will not be made of silver, and I know that 
everything is to be itself, and not practically 
something else. But what this means, and, if 
it means anything, what the good of it is, I am 
not prepared to say. For though I have just 
said ‘“‘there is value in dreams,” I only said it 
to silence old Mrs. Worters. 

“Go ahead, man! We can’t have tea till 
we've got through something.” 

He turned his chair away from the terrace, 
so that he could sit looking at the meadows 
and at the stream that runs through the mea- 
dows, and at the beech-trees of Other Kingdom 
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thatcrise bevond the stream, “Phen, mest oravely 
andadmirably, he began to construe the heclogues 
Ota Nite, 


I] 


Orirr Kixncposs Corse is just ike any other 
becal Conse sulale ain therefore spared the 
fatigue of describing it, And the stream in 
front. ot ate The ianye others stress assent 
crossed by a bridge in the right place, aie you 
Mercian ala yc nen mile or else you must 
patie. \liss. beaminoie suuzested ‘that we 
should paddle. 

Mer. Worters accepted the suggestion tumult- 
vously, Tt only became evident gradually that 
he was not going Co a bes bly. 

“What fun! what tun! We will paddle to 
your kingdom, It only—tf only it wasn’t tor 
the tea-thin: ws, 

“But you can carry the tea-things on your 
back. , 

CAV veces! soglcua. Chr tlicestuvarn cecai clas 

“TLarcourt—no servants. Tye is my picnic, 
and my wood, Pm gomy to settle ev erything. 
| didn't tell VoWa Pvc uot Ul tical ane 
Dea tire village with Mr. Ford,” 
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“In the village——?” 

“Yes. We got biscuits and oranges and half 
a pound of tea. That’s all you'll have. He 
carried them up. And he'll carry them over 
the stream. I want you just to lend me some 
tea-things—not the best ones, Pll take care of 
them, That’s all.” 

Een CTedeure, - thas 

“Hvelyn,” said Mrs. Worters, “how much 
did you and Jack pay for that tea?” 

‘For the half-pound, ‘tenpence.” 

Mrs. Worters received the announcement in 
gloomy silence. 

“Mother!” cried Mr. Worters. “Why, I 
forgot! How could we go paddling with 
mother?” 

“Oh, but, Mrs. Worters, we could carry 
you over.” 

“Thank you, dearest child. I am sure you 
could.” 

‘Alas! alas! Evelyn. Mother is laughing at 
us. She would sooner die than be carried. And 
alas! there are my sisters, and Mrs. Osgood: 
she has a cold, tiresome woman. No: we shall 
have to go round by the bridge.” 

‘But some of us——” began Ford. His 
guardian cut him SH in a quick look. 
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So we went round—a procession of eight. 
Miss Beautnont led us. She was full of tun 
at least so Pothought at the ttine, bit when | 
reviewed her speeches afterwards T could not 
find in them anything amusing, Tt was all this 
kind of thing: “ Single tile! Pretend youre mm 
church and don't ale Mr. Ford, turn out your 
toes. Hlarcourt—at the bridge throw to the 
Naiad a pinch of tea. She hasa headache. She 
has hada headache tor nineteen hundred years.” 
All that she said was quite stupid. IT cannot 
think winy Lorked iat (he tiie. 

aye te ih proached the Copse slic foal aro Nd be 
Inskip, suicaid we [Sie iter VOU teu 
silly ass gods live in woods.” [ cleared my 
throat and u wave out the abominable phrase, and 
we all He heed ttas tf it Were a litany. Vhere 
Was something attractive about Miss Beaumont, 
Iwas not surprised that Tfarcourt had picked 
hereouniaty::lreland and hades brouelieer 
home, without money, without connections, 
TUIOSE SVIENOLL NtCCCUtiits. tu lc. iis il Cement 
was daring of him, but he knew himself to be 
a daring tellow. She brought him nothing ; but 
that he could afford, he had so vast a surplus of 
spiritual and commercial goods. ‘ Tn time,” 1 
heard him tell his mother, ‘Sin time Evelya 
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will repay me a thousandfold.”” Meanwhilethere 
was something attractive about her. If it were 
my place to like people, I could have liked her 
very much. 

*« Stop singing!” shecried. We had entered 
the wood. ‘* Welcome, all of you.” We bowed. 
Ford, who had not been laughing, bowed down 
to the ground. ‘‘ And now be seated. Mrs. 
Worters—will you sit there—against that tree 
with a green trunk? It will show up your 
bdaatifats dress.” 

Very well, dear, twill,” said Mrs. Worters. 

“Anna—there. Mr. Inskip next to her. Then 
Ruth and Mrs. Osgood. Oh, Harcourt—do sit 
a little forward, so that you’ll hide the house, 
I don’t want to see the house at all.” 

“J won't!” laughed her lover, “I want my 
back against a tree, too.” 

“* Miss Beaumont,” asked Ford, ‘‘ where shall 
I sit?” He was standing at attention, like a 
soldier. 

“Oh, look at all these Worters!” she cried, 
“and one little Ford in the middle of them ! ” 
For she was at that state of civilization which 
appreciates a pun. 

«¢Shall Istand, Miss Beaumont? Shall I hide 
the house from you if I stand?” 
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Sit down, Jack, you baby!" cried his 
etardian, breaking in with needless asperity. 
Se ON 

“Ele may just as well stand if he wall,” said 
she. ‘Just pull back vour sott hat, Mir. Ford. 
Like a halo. Now you hide even the smoke 
trom the chimneys. And it makes you look 
beattiiul.” 

“Evelyn! Evelyn! You are coo hard on the 
bov, You'll tire him. [le’s one of those book- 
worms. He's not strong. Let him sit down.” 

“Aren't you strong?” she asked, 

“Tamypstrong Ufche onccdho) Ley tstqinee are 
Ford has no right to be strong, but he is. Ife 
never did his duis bells or played i n hisschool 
hitteen, But the muscles came, Tle thinks thev 
came While he was reading Pindar, 

“Phen you may just as well stand, if vou 
will.” 

“Evelyn! Ivelyn? childish, selish mason 
It poor Jack gets ured TP owill take his place. 
Why don't you want to see the house? Inh?” 

Mrs. Waorters and the Miss Worters inoved 
uncasily. “Phey saw thate theng al Grecou tapas 
not quite pleased. Theirs not to question why, 
le was tor Evelyn to remove his displeasure, and 
they glanced at her. 
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“Well, why don’t you want to see your 
future home? I must say—though I practically 
planned the house myself—that it looks very 
well from here. I like the gables. Miss! 
Answer me!” 

I felt for Miss Beaumont. A home-made 
gable is an awful thing, and Harcourt’s mansion 
looked like a cottage with the dropsy. But 
what would she say? 

She said nothing. 

“ Well?” 

It was as if he had never spoken. She was 
as merry, as smiling, as pretty as ever, and she 
said nothing. She had not realized that a ques- 
tion requires an answer. 

For us the situation was intolerable. I had 
to save it by making a taétful reference to the 
view, which, I said, reminded me a little of the 
country near Veil. It did not—aindeed it could 
not, for I have never been near Veil. But it 1s 
part of my system to make classical allusions. 
And at all events I saved the situation. | 

Miss Beaumont was serious and rational at 
once. She asked me the date of Veii. I made 
a suitable answer. 

‘©T do like the classics,” she informed us. 
“They are so natural. Just writing down things.” 
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OY (22 oO? ad PM Cs ieee ni ostespe ren 
their poctrs, aso Wilh A icins fr cOsc, nM ligenddat 
more than a record of tacts.” 

“Just writing down things,” said Miss Beau- 
mont, and smiled as it the silly definition pleased 
her, 

PPECOUrt eI e TCCOVCHCUL MIMTSCI(. gat, kee ai 
(ISE-COIEIGISIN, Stl NU, Solu TS Witte ttre ay 
feel about the ancient world. It takes us 
but avery Jitthe waved elpeniy Avni s snes 
down,” 

SAN TCU Ory Oli Gtil: serlok ects a tr 

| hl bch Wal this—though It Is presumptuous 
to speak in the presence of Mr. Inskip. This 
is Whitt) Lomeats) Che -chissics Sires not tyr 
thing, We owe them an enormous debt; [am 
the last to undervalue it; T, too, went through 
them at school,” Pheyoare rll of elegance and 
beauty. But they are not everything, They 
were Written before men beter comre wily Stee Re 
He coloured crimson, “ Hence, the chilliness 
of classical art—its hick of—or a something. 
Whereas later things—Dante oa Madonna of 
Raphacl—some barsot Mendelssohn oritnis 
voice Guled revercivtlM ssai\e B\N Grodan Cimns f 
eyes on the ground, not liking to look at 
Miss Beaumont, It is a tuirly open secret that 
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she also lacks a something. She has not yet 
developed her soul. 

The silence was broken by the still small 
voice of Mrs. Worters saying that she was faint 
with hunger. 

The young hostess sprang up. She would let 
none of us help her: it was her party. She 
undid the basket and emptied out the biscuits 
and oranges from their bags, and boiled the 
kettle and poured out the tea, which was hor- 
rible. But we laughed and talked with the 
frivolity that suits the open air, and even 
Mrs. Worters expectorated her flies with a 
smile. - Over. us_jall. there..stood the; silent; 
chivalrous figure of Ford, drinking tea care- 
fully lest it should disturb his outline. His 
guardian, who isa wag, chaffed him and tickled 
his ankles and calves. 

“ Well, this is nice!” said Miss Beaumont. 
“Tl am happy.” 

“Your wood, Evelyn!” said the ladies, 

“Her wood for ever!” cried Mr. Worters. 
“It is an unsatisfactory arrangement, a ninety- 
nine years’ lease. There is no feeling of per- 
manency. I reopened negotiations. I have 
bought her the wood for ever—all right, dear, 
all right: don’t make a fuss.” 
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BL Past sicterrecy aint. Very thing: S 
pertect! every one so kind—and | didn't know 
AUS OE WRILT a GT Rte gue) yee sea? wonder- 
(ISLAY aw BAG SU SEO ae my own—a 
wood tor ever, All or you coming to tea with 
me here! Dear Pbarcourt—dear “people— and 
just Where the house would come and spoil 
things, se Js A Wipes Oa srR 8 bee 

PS hat el apehedl Ure Werte rope ie 
his hand up round the boy's ankle, What hap- 
pened | do not know, but Ford collapsed on to 
the wround with a sharp ery, To an outsider it 
miele have sounded like wery of anger or pun, 
Wwe! Who knew Dette, lauehed uproariously, 

* Down he goes! Down he CUUSH MONIT eres: 
struguled play rally, kicking up the mould and 
the dry leaves. 

“SDon chart ni wood!) tered NEises Cae 
mont. 

lord vave UU shunpocny Av ATPNy enters 
tahoe Lit Sits a SAPO rs! I he exclaimed, 
S Evels So beheldat hte ramily SC Ets Vo es 
Beaumont, in her butterdy tashion, had lett us, 
wad wats strolling away inte her RR 

We packed up the tea-things and then split 
Inte wroups, ford went with aie aes ite 
Worters did ine the honour to stop by me, 
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“Well!” he-said, in accordance with his 
usual formula, “and how go the classics? ” 

pStearrly? well 

“Does Miss Beaumont show any ability?” 

‘“‘T should say that she does. At all events 
she has enthusiasm.” 

“You do not think it is the enthusiasm of 
a child? I will be frank with you, Mr. Inskip. 
In many ways Miss Beaumont’s practically a 
child. She has everything to learn: she ac- 
knowledges as much herself. Her new life is 
so different—so strange. Our habits—our 
thoughts—she has to be initiated into them 
ai;= 

I saw what he was driving at, but I am not 
a fool, and I replied: ‘“* And how can she be 
initiated better than through the classics? ” 

itexactly ee xdetl ya Usard Mr! W opters! In 
the distance we heard her voice. She was 
counting the beech-trees. “*‘ The only question 
is—this Latin and Greek—-what will she do 
with it? Can she make anything of it? Can 
she—well, it’s not as if she will ever have to 
teach it to others.” 

‘That is true.” And my features might have 
been observed to become undecided. 

“ Whether, since she knows so _ little—I 
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grant you she has enthusiasm, But ought one 
not to divert her enthusiasm—say to English 
literature? She scarcely Knows her Tennyson 
adhill. Nase Ali chean the conserv acory I read 
her that wondertul scene between Arthur and 
Guinevere, Greek and Latin are all very well, 
but T sometimes teel we ought to begin at the 
bevinning. 

Vo réeloisaill PES athag dora hiss peaunyromt 
ae Classics are something Cit eal (UY Loree 

Pe elasgin Va dy tt eis ‘the exact word, Mr, 

Hae A Hhuxurky SA) AV bing *ebesis ail Very 
well tor fick ord.” inde here wericonieeae 
another point. Surely she keeps Jack back? 
Her knowledge must be clementary. 

CONT Lelia he knowledge 1S elementary : and 
[ muse say that it’s diftheult to teach them to- 
gether, Jack has read a good deal, one way 
and another, whereas Miss Beaumont, though 
diligent and enthusiastic + 

mS SOW Mave been tecling ‘The arrangement 
lopsCuiret la tainton packy, 

aN ell, Lmust adit) -— 

m Gini so, T ought never to have suggested 
it, Te nisi ro an end) sO) tice nae ey oe 
Inskip, it shall make no ditlerence to you, this 
WICH ULL nO pet pupil” 
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“The lessons shall cease at once; Mr. 
Worters.” 

Here she came up to us. “ Harcourt, there 
are seventy-eight trees. I have had such a 
count.” 

He smiled down at her. Let me remember 
to say that he is tall and handsome, with a 
strong chin and liquid brown eyes, and a high 
forehead and hair not at all gray. Few things 
are more striking than a photograph of Mr, 
Harcourt Worters. 

“Seventy-eight trees? ” 

‘* Seventy-eight.” 

“Are you pleased?” 

‘© Oh,, Harcourt iy? 

I began to pack up the tea-things. They 
both saw and heard me. It was their own fault 
if they did not go further. 

“Tm looking forward to the bridge,” said 
he. ‘A rustic bridge at the bottom, and then, 
perhaps, an asphalt path from the house over 
the meadow, so that in all weathers we can walk 
here dry-shod. The boys come into the wood— 
look at all these initialsk—and I thought of put- 
ting a simple fence, to prevent any one but 
ourselves “ 

PubbITCOUrle |, 
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HAAS pe (eM eaest continued, “yust lke 
hits I have Mae cron warden and the 
Heldsn Phen ac the wotheresidG ope tiicwuonecs 
away trom the house, P would put a gate, and 
have keys—two keys, bE think—one tor me and 
one for yvou——not more; and TE would bring the 
asphalt path 

“Bae Lbarcourt—— 

et levoly ia 


as 


‘) 


a ee 
* You—sou-—vou aah 

“T—] don't want an asphale path.” 

“No? Perhipseyou tee ents Ctnderssper 
ipee Lees) y CMen me twee 

“But Harcourt—l don’t want a path at all, 
hd ern telat path.” 

BIG SAN Cent, sien triumphant laughter. 

+ Dearest! As it vou were vont to be bothered ? 
The paths part of my present 

“The weod ts vour present,” satd Miss Beau- 
mont. “Do you know —1 init care tor the 
eb rather TINS COM oats BG Clie. tos 
day. And [ don't want a bridge. No—nor a 
tence either. TF don't mind the boys and 
ther iitnilss) [hes ycmole, clas aie ‘always 
come up to Other kingdom and cut their 
Hammes towet hic ante barks 1s calied 
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the Fourth Time of Asking. I don’t want it 
to sto 

2 Ush!” He pointed to a large heart trans- 
fixed by an arrow. “Ugh! Ugh! Pe susiecr 
that he was gaining time. 

“They cut their names and go away, and 
when the first child is born they come again 
and deepen the cuts. So for each child. That’ S 
how you know: the initials that go right 
through to the wood are the fathers and mothers 
of large families, and the scratches in the bark 
that soon close up are boys and girls who were 
never married at all.” 

“You wonderful person! [ve lived here all 
my life and never heard a word of this. Fancy 
folk-lore in Hertfordshire! I must tell the 
Archdeacon: he will be delighted 

‘¢ And Harcourt, I don’t want this to stop.” 

“My dear girl, the villagers will find other 
trees! There’s nothing particular in Other 
Kingdom.” 

‘SUG 

“Other Kingdom shall be for us. You and 
I alone. Our initials only.” His voice sank to 
a whisper. 

“7 don’t want it fenced in.” Her face was 
turned to me; I saw that it was puzzled and 
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frightened. © PT hate fences, And bridges. And 
dll paths. .1t isi sooo Slo letscus seis 
me the wood,” 

AS PRO SEE ea LOK replied, soothing her. But 
I] could see that he was pO Si Or course. 
But aha!’ Evelyn, the mie idow's YICe mel C 
aright to fence there —between my domain 
AUAYORATORES 

“Oh, tence me out it Voll Tncn = een c Gamnye 
out as much as you like! But never in. Oh, 
Llaccoure, never in, (Wetec onetic@outsicc 
Daist be where siyy ONGsCan te lela ic seme 0G 
by year—while the initials decpen—the only 
thing worth fecling—and Dist CGN case sti 
—burt one has felt them.” 

Our amitials !" he murmured, seizing upon 
the one word which he had understood and 
Which, was user to hun. “Let us Carve our 
MLS: OW oe Y OUT Cele Colcrtat mae ak Carte 
ee an arrow and evervehing. H. Ree mele 

oe a eo ore repeated, * EL Guanes 

Ife took out his penknite and drew her 
AWOY LeSCACGH Ott! UN SUi (ecmt fcOs ama aloes 
ternal Blessing. Mine! Mine! My haven 
trom, the sworld! Ny tetplesor purity, Oh, 
the spiritual exaltation—vou cannot Nintkaee en 
it, bue you will! Oh, the seclusion of P alradise, 
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Year after year alone together, all in all to each 
other—year after year, soul to soul, E. B., 
Everlasting Bliss !” 

He stretched out his hand to cut the initials, 
As he did so she seemed to awake from a 
Mreamue: Flarcourt!” she cried, ‘ Harcourt! 
What’s that? What’s that red stuff on your 
finger and thumb?” 


Ill 


Ou, my goodness! Oh, all ye goddesses and 
gods! Here’s a mess. Mr. Worters has been 
reading Ford’s inflammatory note-book. 

«It is my own fault,” said Ford. “I should 
have labelled it ‘ Practically Private. How 
could he knowhe was not meant to look inside?” 

I spoke out severely, as an employé should. 
“ My dear boy, none of that. The label came 
unstuck, That was why Mr. Worters opened 
the book. He never suspected it was private. 
See—the label’s off.” 

“< Scratched off,” Ford retorted grimly, and 
glanced at his ankle. 

I affected not to understand. ‘* The point 1s 
this. Mr, Worters is thinking the matter over 
for four-and-twenty hours. If you take my ad- 
vice you will apologize beforethat time elapses.” 
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rae \aTueekte 1 eC ttiler ae 

“You know vour own affairs of course, But 
don't forget that vou are young and practically 
lynorant ‘oft lite, and that you have se: ircely any 
Money GL vou wD. 7S Pres al Catle St Conon 
Gmcct practic ally depends on the fivour of Mr. 
Worters. You have laughed at him, Tle does 
not like being laughed at. Tt seems to me that 
your Course Is obvious.” 
ia Apology?’ 

e Complete. 

SoM ITCaglt Weel anh Cee 

PB heaaguiee 

He sit Ow Ol) (he stone Stepeen ar ested 
las shea OM its sRICCs) On thee lin eiclane 
us was Miss Beaumont, drageling about with 
sammie Croquet DAS, lifer lover \asmoene uae 
meadow, superintending the course of the 
asphalt path. bor the path is to be made, and 
sors the bridge, and the tence is to be built 
cond Other Kinednny after alle omen yer vers 
Beaumont saw how unreasonable were her 
objections. Of her own accord, one evening 
in the drawing-room, she wave her Harcourt 
permission to do what he liked. ** Phat wood 
IbokS enter, -saicolecn. 

“The inside fences have gone: that brings 
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it nearer. But my dear boy—you must settle 
what you're going to do,” 

“How much has he read?” 

‘‘ Naturally he only opened the book. From 
what you showed me of it, one glance would 
be enough.” 

‘“‘ Did he open at the poems?” 

“ Poems?” 

‘“‘ Did he speak of the poems?” 

PANG severe they about.bim f 

‘<They were not about him.” 

“ Then it wouldn’t matter if he saw them.” 

“Tt is sometimes a compliment to be men- 
tioned,” said Ford, looking up at me. The 
remark had a stinging fragrance about it— 
such a fragrance as clings to the mouth after 
admirable wine. It did not taste like the 
remark of a boy. I was sorry that my pupil 
was likely to wreck his career; and I told him 
again that he had better apologize. 

“IT won’t speak of Mr. Worters’ claim for 
an apology: That’s an aspect on which I pre- 
fer not to touch. The point is, if you don't 
apologize, you go—where?” 

‘To an aunt at Peckham.” 

I pointed to the pleasant, comfortable land- 
scape, full of cows and carriage-horses out at 
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yrass, and civil retainers. En the midst of it 
SPE LaLLAS Goan ei teen AVG PEE aes SIT pray and 
wedlel, Ikepaterecsteail Sane Nly dear Ford 
=U t De Meroe sepOlOwi ies 

enitantiiately —fesrd scr: VOICE. a, Cle. 
and Miss Beaumont heard me, down on the 
lawn, 

“Apolawited sshe-cgcd Se Vi hate apenas 
And as she was not interested in the game, she 
came uj the steps, towards ts, trailing er 
croquet mallet behind her. Per Walks wasspather 
listless. She was toning down at last. 

Conie Mmuaors.e Low hinpe nett: «°° Wace intist 
wet Oliteoteciiise: 

GrNOt 1 Olteot te. stem onde 

YN hatip 1S") she. asked standmes beside 
him on the step. 

Hle swallowed something as he looked up at 
her. Suddenly T understood. PE knew the nature 
and the subject ot his poems, Powas not so sure 
now that he hal better apologize. The sooner 
he was kicked out of the place the better. 

In spite of my remonstrances, he told her 
about the book, and her first meee VS e: ae 
do let me see at!” She had no * proper feeling ’ 
GUaY hint, SINC no iGas tices why do you 
both look so Satis 
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“We are awaiting Mr. Worters’ decision,” 
said JW. 

‘““Mr, Inskip! What nonsense! Do you sup- 
pose Harcourt ‘Il be angry?” 

“ Of course he is angry, and rightly so.” 

“But why?” 

“ Ford has laughed at him.” 

“ But what’s that!” And for the first time 
there was anger in her voice. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to say he’ll punish some one who laughs at him? 
Why, for what else—for whatever reason are 

4 we all here? Not to laugh at each other! I 
\ laugh at people all day. At Mr. Ford. At you. 
And so does Harcourt. Oh, you’ve misjudged 
him! He won’t—he couldn’t be angry with 
people who laughed.” 

“Mine is not nice laughter,” said Ford. 
“He could not well forgive me.” 

“You're a silly boy.” She sneered at him. 
“You don't know Harcourt. So generous in 
every way. Why, he’d be as furious as I should 
be if you apologized. Mr. Inskip, isn’t that so?” 

“He has every right to an apology, I think,” 

“Right? What’s a right? You use too many 
new words. ‘ Rights ’—‘ apologies "—‘ society ’ 
—‘ position’—I don’t follow it. What are we 
all here for, anyhow?” 
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Her discourse was full of trembling lehes 
dneleshadoay, —! siVollous Te nC eee oe ee 
moment asking why Plumanitv is here. 1 did 
not take the Moral Science Tripos, so [ could 
hot COM HCE. 

“One thing PE know—and thatis that [Pfar- 
COM rtsth (1s stupid as vot two, Pe soars abuve 
conventions, Tle doesn’t care about ‘rights’ 
and ‘apologies. Tle knows that all laughter ts 
nice, and that the other mice things aire money 
and the soul and so on.” 

Vhe sont ands 6a rwonder trac Pa ccoure 
outin the meadows did not have an apoplectic 
fit. 

AVSIING, WHT CEE ae business vour lite would 
be,” she continued, ‘if vou all kept otking 
rate and apologizing! Forty million people 

V england and allot cin touchy: Plow One 
Md LA it Te Wt Gre Just Imagine ! 
Ad ser tah) al eet env though. 
He knows better. [He isn't petty like thac. Mr. 
roars rae sa rciiy egereiiay like Chat ON Vey Tacs 
wrong with your eves? 

Ife rested Nis hendean nis wntes quan, and we 
could see his eves No longer Tn dispassionate 
tones she intormed me that she thought he was 
crying. Then she tapped him on the hair with 
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her mallet and said: “ Cry-baby! Cry-cry- 
baby! Crying about nothing!” and ran laugh- 
ing down the steps. “‘ All right!” she shouted 
from the lawn. ‘Tell the cry-baby to stop. 
I’m going to speak to Harcourt! ” 

We watched her go in silence. Ford had 
scarcely been crying. His eyes had only become 
large and angry. He used such swear-words as 
he knew, and then got up abruptly, and went 
into the house. I think he could not bear to 
see her disillusioned. I had no such tenderness, 
and it was with considerable interest that I 
watched Miss Beaumont approach her lord. 

She walked confidently across the meadow, 
bowing to the workmen as they raised their 
hats. Her langour had passed, and with it her 
suggestion of ‘ tone.”” She was the same crude, 
unsophisticated person that Harcourt had 
picked out of Ireland—beautiful and ludicrous 
in the extreme, and—if you go in for pathos—— 
extremely pathetic. 

I saw them meet, and soon she was hanging 
on his arm. The motion of his hand explained 
to her the construction of bridges. Twice she 
interrupted him: he had to explain everything 
again. Then she got in her word, and what 
followed was a good deal better than a play. 
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Their two lithe nvures parted and met and 
parted again, she gesticulating, he most pompous 
and calin. She pleaded, she argued and—tf 
sitire can carry: fntlton mile—she tried to be 
satirical. “Vo enfore one of her childish points 
she made two steps back. Splash! She was 
foundering in the little stream. 

Wh wtoa.wssthualsucmeaso! Bie yeummehe 
Harcourt rescued her, while the workmen 
crowded round in an agitated chorus. She was 
Wete ll deats Hive ais her knees, and muddy over 
her ankles. In this state she was conduéted to- 
wards me, and in tine TP began to hear words ; 
“Intluenza—a slight immersion—clothes are 
of no consequence beside he. Uth—pray, dearest, 
don't worry—yes, it must have been a shock— 
bed! bed! I insist on bed! Promise? Good 
vinlo Up the steps to bed them 

dihoygparted: conurreitlawns meee eae 
obediently up the steps. Her tace was full 
terror and bewilderment. 

“So you've had a wetting, Miss Beaumont!’ 

oN ctting ? Oho Vas, Bur, Mr. Inskip—tl 
don't price tanae t ve tatle {. 

I expressed surprise. 

“Mr. Ford is to go—at once, Tve failed.” 

el iiesOniy 
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“ Pve failed with Harcourt. He’s offended. 
He won't lauch. He won’t let me do what I 
want. Latin and Greek began it: I wanted to 
know about gods and heroes and he wouldn’t 
let me: then I wanted no fence round Other 
Kingdom and no bridge and no path—and 
look! Now I ask that Mr. Ford, who has 
done nothing, sha’n’t be punished for it—and 
he is to go away for ever.” 

‘“‘ Tmpertinence is not ‘nothing,’ Miss Beau- 
mont.” For I must keep in with Harcourt. 

‘‘ Impertinence 1s nothing!”’ she cried. “It 
doesn’t exist. It’s a sham, like ‘claims’ and 
‘position’ and ‘rights.’ It’s part of the great 
dream.” 

“ What ‘great dream’?” J asked, trying not 
to smile. 

“Tell Mr. Ford—here comes Harcourt; 
I must go to bed. Give my love to Mr. Ford, 
and tell him ‘to guess.’ I shall never see him 
again, and I won't stand it. Tell him to guess. 
I am sorry I called him a cry-baby. He was 
not crying like a baby. He was crying like a 
grown-up person, and now I have grown up 
too.” 

I judged it right to repeat this conversation 
to my employer. 
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Tne bridge is built, the tence finished, and 
Ocher Kingdom lies tethered by a ribbon of 
asphalt to our tront door, The seventy -cight 
trees therein certainly seem nearer, and ‘during 
the windy nights that tollowed Ford's depar- 
ture we could hear their branches sighing, and 
would find in the morning that beech-leaves 
had been blown right up against the house. 
Miss Beaumont made no attempt to go out, 
much to the reliet of the ladies, for Elarcoure 
had given the word that she was not to go 
out unattended, and the boisterous weather 
deranged their petticoats, She remained in- 
doors, neither reading nor laughing, and dress- 
ing no longer in green, bue m brown, 

Not noucing her presence, Mir. Worters 
looked in one day and said with a sigh of 
relieti; of UPhatess ht] ichese bireverrchits cone 
pleted.” 

“Ts itindeed !" she replied. 

“You there, you quict litde mouse? I only 
meant thac our lords, the British workmen, 
have at laste condescended to complete dibir 
hibours, and have rounded us off trom the 
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world. I—in the end I was a naughty, domi- 
neering tyrant, and disobeyed you. I didn’t 
have the gate out at the further side of the 
copse. Will you forgive me? ” 

‘‘ Anything, Harcourt, that pleases you, is 
certain to please me.” 

The ladies smiled at each other, and Mr. 
Worters said: “‘’That’s right, and as soon as 
the wind goes down we'll all progress together 
to your wood, and take possession of it formally, 
for it didn’t really count that last time.” 

“No, it didn’t really count that last time,” 
Miss Beaumont echoed. 

“ Evelyn says this wind never will go down,” 
remarked Mrs. Worters. ‘*‘I don’t know how 
she knows.” 

“It will never go down, as long as I am in 
the house.”’ 

“Really?” he said gaily. ‘Then come out 
now, and send it down with me.” 

They took a few turns up and down the 
terrace. The wind lulled for a moment, but 
blew fiercer than ever during lunch. As we 
ate, it roared and whistled down the chimney 
at us, and the trees of Other Kingdom frothed 
like the sea. Leaves and twigs flew from them, 
and a bough, a good-sized bough, was blown 
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on to the smooth asphale path, and actually 
switchbacked over the bridge, up the meadow, 
and across our very lawn. (I venture to say 
‘our, ais 1 amanoW stayatre on wis ilarcount s 
secretary.) Only the stone steps prevented it 
trom re aching the terrace and perhaps break- 
Ing the innate room window, Miss Beaumont 
sprang up and, napkin in hand, ran out and 
touched it. 

Oh, Evelyn ——" the ladies cried. 

* Lerher co. Sarde NWoGtencetOlC mala. 
“Te certainly is a remarkable incident, remark- 
able. We must remember to tell the Arch- 
deacon abotutit. 

‘T Tarcourt, —slic. cried, withthe: firstdind 
of returning colour in her Checksass mightn't 
we goup to the copse after lunch, you and 1?” 

WLR. NV WoRtens RE NATE 

“OF Course, Nota VOusdOn. Cth iikesestes 

“Tnskip, what's your opinion?’ 

Lesawe Wit histo tia tse ntide CEiGG me anni 
let's yo! though IT detest the wind as much 
Ts etiiy solic 

Be PEA O HY Mother, PAT Tals oclS Abele ome eee 
Ospood—we' heey prec 

And go we did, a lugubrious procession ; 
but the gods were en to us tor once, tor as 
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soon as we were started, the tempest dropped, 
and there ensued an extraordinary calm. After 
all, Miss Beaumont was something of a weather 
prophet. Her spirits improved every minute. 
She tripped in front of us along the asphalt 
path, and ever and anon turned round to say 
to her lover some gracious or alluring thing. 
I admired her for it. I admire people who 
know on which side their bread’s buttered. 

svi velyn, come here t?’ 

‘* Come here yourself.” 

‘Give mea kiss.” 

“’ Come and take it then.” 

He ran after her, and she ran away, while 
all our party laughed melodiously. 

fOr tam so’ happy she. erred/*4l. think 
I’ve everything I want in all the world. Oh 
dear, those last few days indoors! But oh, I 
am so happy now!” She had changed her 
brown dress for the old flowing green one, and 
she began to do her skirt dance in the open 
meadow, lit by sudden gleams of the sunshine. 
It was really a beautiful sight, and Mr. Worters 
did not correct her, glad perhaps that she 
should recover her spirits, even if she lost her 
tone. Her feet scarcely moved, but her body 
so swayed and her dress spread so gloriously 
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around her, that we were transported with joy, 
She danced to the song of a bird that sang 
passionately in Orcher Kinedom, nich POLC sit ster 
held back its waves to watch her (one might 
have supposed), and the winds lay spell-bound 
in their cavern, and the great ‘clouds spell- 
bound in the sky. She danced away from our 
society and our lite, back, back, through the 
centuries till houses and tences tell and the 
earth lav wild to the Satssbice gurienk was 
as foliage upon her, the strength of her limbs 
as boughs, her throat the smooth upper branch 
that salutes the morning or glistens to the rain, 
Leaves move, leaves hide rt-as hers was hidden 
by the motion of her htuir, Leaves move again 
and it is ours, as her throat was ours again 
when, parang the tangie, she faced us crying, 
‘SO Racer iit hu eO hy abriréuugh s leneuer aude 
sorshappvaselsehavcusull thate there isan we 
world.” 

But he, entrammelled in love's eestasy, for- 
getung certain Mlaconnas of Raphael, forget. 
ting, [ taney, his soul, SRE to arm her 
with, “Evelyn! Eternal Bliss! Mine to PICTN LN! 
hie Mand she sprang yy thy cobl ULC Walp added 
and she sang, * Oh Ford! oh FF ord, among all 


these Worters, | am coming through you to 
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my Kingdom. Oh Ford, my lover while I 


was a woman, I will never forget you, never, 
as long as I have branches to shade you 
from the sun,” and, singing, crossed the 
stream. 

Why he followed her so passionately, I do 
not know. It was play, she was in his own 
domain which a fence surrounds, and she could 
not possibly escape him. But he dashed round 
by the bridge as if all their love was at stake, 
and pursued her with fierceness up the hill. 
She ran well, but the end was a foregone con- 
clusion, and we only speculated whether he 
would catch her outside or inside the copse. 
He gained on her inch by inch; now they were 
in the shadow of the trees; he had practically 
grasped her, he had missed ; she had disappeared 
into the trees themselves, he following. 

“ Harcourt is in high spirits,” said Mrs, 
Osgood, Anna, and Ruth. 

“Evelyn!” we heard him shouting within. 

We proceeded up the asphalt path. 

“Evelyn! Evelyn!” 

‘¢He’s not caught her yet, evidently.” 

‘“‘ Where are you, Evelyn?” 

‘Miss Beaumont must have hidden herself 
rather cleverly.” 
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“took Here, cried? Tharcourt, emeraing, 
ST AVC MOUNSCCIM NL \CIN dn ae 

“Oh, no, she’s cortuinty inside.” 

So Pte hits 

“ Evelvnomist be dodginy rennd one of che 
trunks. You Gy yUlais Wat yea Chita  Cebesoen 
fii hci. 

WW Scarchedseen tis cnt fitSC, hited Sede 
PCC oUNAn hiss a at LOM Urewace close by, 
that the delicate limbs were just: behind this 
bole, the hair and the drapery quivering among 


an) 
(HOsG 7 LENVeS) Ole Was muesli Ca tie above us: 


: 
here was her footstep on the purple-brown 
éarth—her bosom, her neck-—she awisey cr 
Where and nowhere. Gaiety turned to irritation, 
IPI CAtiON, CO ANCOR ttle) lies bCainont 
was apparently ‘Tost. “* IEC INO yt UC Gavan 
COREUECd fo, CLV. COIS ne ri Gato eck aenvan ed 
joke.” . 

Then the wind arose, the more’ vrolenr etor 
rts lull, and we were driven into the house bv 
a terrific storm. We said, “ At all events she 
will come back now.” But she did not come, 
and the ram hissed and rose up trom the dry 
meadows like incense smoke, and smote the 
QUIVETLNBICAVES COT pp Litsece Leta merlneten ict: 
Ladies screamed, and we saw Other Kingdom 
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as one who claps the hands, and heard it as 
one who roars with laughter in the thunder. 
Not even the Archdeacon can remember such 
a storm, All Harcourt’s seedlings were ruined, 
and the tiles flew off his gables right and left. 
He came to me presently with a white, drawn 
face, saying: “Inskip, can I trust you?” 
eWyou can, ndéed.”’ 

“‘} have long suspected it; she has eloped 

with Ford.” | 
~~ But how oe | gasped. 

“The carriage is ready—we’'ll talk as we 
drive.” Then, against the rain he shouted: 
“ No gate in the fence, I know, but what about 
aladder? While I blunder, she’s over the fence, 
and he——”’ 

“ But you were so close. There was not the 
time.” 

« There is time for anything,” he said venom- 
ously, ‘where a treacherous woman is con- 
cerned. J found her no better than a savage, 
I trained her, I educated her. But Tl break 
them both. I can do that; [ll break them 
soul and body.” 

No one can break Ford now. The task 1s 
impossible. But I trembled for Miss Beau- 
mont, 
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We missed the train, Young couples had 
gone by it, several young coup les, and we 
heard of more young couples | in Londen, as it 
all the world were mocking TLarcourt’s solitude, 
In desperation we sourhe the syualid suburb 
that is now Ford’s home. We swept past the 
dirty maid and the territed aunt, swept upstairs, 
to catch him if we could red-handed, He was 
seated atthe table, reading the Qadipus Colsnens 
ob Sophocles. 

«That won takein me!” shouted Harcourt. 
‘You've vot Miss Beaumont with you, and | 
know it.” 

SoN OASIC HOM Ghee Gilt) eto bull 

He stammered with rage.“ Enskip—vou 
cin alate Niosienaltiens: Quote the evidence 
aetiist ton 1 edint speaks 

Surly ytoreds lier sorte 9s Oh Micd e@ 
lord, among all these Worters, [am cOmINY | 
through you to my Kingdom! Oh Ford, my be 
lover while } was aw oman, | will never torget 
Vou, never, ay long as I Nay. branches to shade 
you trom the sun.” Soon atter chat, we lost her.” 

“ And—and on another oceasion she senta , 


message or similar etlect. Inskip, bear witness, | 


}Te was to ‘pues something, # 


al Ma vemenessetletty Realms 
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‘*So you practically 

“Oh, no, Mr. Worters, you mistake me. I 
have not practically guessed. I have guessed. 
I could tell you if I chose, but it would be no 
good, for she has not practically escaped you. 
She has escaped you absolutely, for ever and 
ever, as long as there are branches to shade 
men from the sun.” 
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Es las uncertam howrthes aun cimieetosbcs in 
AWaleshitred: 1Perhaps ties GainchOwct Raine ane 
Roman legionaries to live with his triends 
camp, talking to them of Lucretilis, or Garga- 
nus or ot the slopes Ot Inti they) (ebneaia or 
their ced! ior vite OEtike on on board, and 
he wept in eee uc at last he fount thatoaur 
hills also understood his sorrows, and rejoiced 
when thesvisthappyw 2 Omanerttapsalic came to 
be there because he had been there always. 
Therens othe pacaeudairiy classical about a 
faumecit isitonly thacethe Greeks Pandata ans 
have cver-chadMtheeshagnestr cycen eieiiEssT 
findshints mathe oe Vemsest” innd Pts ale ctc 
didite’ ;aand) anys country wihichelivesbcea 
clumps and slopiny BTASS AN d very clear streams 
may reasonably procuce htm, 

Hlow T came to see him is a more ditticult 
questions bor: for sec:chithstercais mecca 
Certain wialitvvotonuinehetrithmiiies. *1serce 
cold a name and animal spirits too coarse 
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a -one, are he alone knows noe aie quality 
came to be in me. No man has the right 
to call himself a fool, but I may say that 
I then presented the perfect semblance of one. 
I was facetious without humour and serious 
without conviction. Every Sunday I would 
speak to my rural parishioners about the other 
world in the tone of one who has been behind 
the scenes, or I would explain to them the 
errors of the Pelagians, or I would warn them 
against hurrying from one dissipation to another. 
Every Tuesday I gave what I called “ straight 
talks to my lads”—talks which led straight 
past anything awkward. And every Thursday 
I addressed the Mothers’ Union on the duties 
of wives or widows, and gave them practical 
hints on the management of a family of ten. 

I took myself in, and for a time I certainly 
took in Emily. I have never known a girl at- 
tend so carefully to my sermons, or laugh so 
heartily at my jokes. It is no wonder that I 
became engaged. She has made an excellent 
wife, freely “correcting her husband’s absurdities, 
but allowing no one else to breathe a orl 
against Aline able to talk about the sub-con- 
scious self in the drawing-room, and yet have 
an ear for the children crying in the nursery, 
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or the plates breaking in the scullery. \ mets 
Gellcntaay tes hci teh aki in lb ever in. trined, House 
shrew lias anotsharrredbane. 

Hlad we stepped indoors that atternoon no- 
thing would have hap pened, It was all owing 
to I mily’ Smother, whe insisted on our tea-ing 
OUl. Op posite the villase, across the stream, 
wis cpmiath chalk ae crowned by a beech 
copse, and a tew Roman carthworks. (1 lee- 
tured very vividly on these carthworks: they 
have since proved to be Saxon.) Elither did 
I drag up a tea-basketand avheavy rug tor 
Ieim ly smother, While Emily and a little ‘iene 
went on in tront. Vhe little tricnd—who has 
plaved all through a much less important part 
than he supposes—was a pleasant youth, full of 
intcllizence and poctry, e- pecially of what he 
called: the Pe ins: Rar ly Le lonwed tO Wrest 
earth's secret trom her,and | have seen him press 
his tice passionately mmto the grass, even when 
he has believed himself to be alone. Emily was 
at that time full of vague aspirations, and, 
though | should have preterred them all) to 
centre mo ome, vet it seemed unreasonable to 
deny her such other opportunities tor selt=cul- 
ture as the neighbourhood provided, 

It was then my habit, on reaching the top 
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of any eminence, to exclaim facetiously “ And 
who will stand on cither hand and keep the 
bridge with me?” at the same moment vio- 
lently agitating my arms or casting my wide- 
awake at an imaginary foe. Emily and the 
friend received my sally as usual, nor could I 
detect any insincerity in their mirth. Yet I was 
convinced that some one was present who did 
not think I had been funny, and any public 
speaker will understand my growing uneasiness. 

_I was somewhat cheered by Emily’s mother, 
who puffed up exclaiming, “ Kind Harry, to 
carry the things! What should we do without 
you, even now! Oh, what a view! Can you 
see the dear Cathedral? No. Too hazy. Now 
Pm going to sit right on the rug.” She smiled 
mysteriously. ‘The downs in September, you 
know.” 

We gave some perfunctory admiration to the 
landscape, which is indeed only beautiful to 
those who admire land, and to them perhaps 
the most beautiful in England. For here isthe 
body of the great chalk spider who straddles 
over our island—whose legs are the south downs 
and the north downs and the Chilterns, and the 
tips of whose toes poke out at Cromer and 
Dover. He is a clean creature, who grows as 
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tew trees as be can, and those few in tidy clumps, 
and he loves (0 be tickled by quick ly Howing 
streams. Te as pimpled all over with cqeie 
works, tor trom the begining of time men 
haves tiuuaterar tye privilege at standing on 
Him, and the oldest ef our temples is built 
upon his back. 

Butin those davs T liked my country snug 
and pretty, full of gendemen’s residences aa 
shady bowers and people Ven POUCH Pub Gdieal Mebbee 
The vreat sombre expanses on which one may 
walk tor miles and hardly shite a landmark or 
meet a genteel person were still intolerable to 
me. Lturned away as soon as propriety allowed 
and said ss And may PE onow prepare the cup 
Civiteehcers >" 

Ienuly’s mother replied s**t Kind man, to help 
me. | alw AV oUdO Sty tliat ede Ise ee the 
extra effort. Lwish we led sunpler lives.’ We 
agreed with her. TP spread oute the tood, ‘* Won't 
theckettle, sand? BOUT tbitee ai7teee einen 
did so, “Vhere was a little cry, fant but distinet, 
as of something tn pain, 

SENN: gilaRe it all is up here!” said Emily, 

[ dropped a lighted match on the UTatys, and 
again | heard nee little ery. 

Sen val lt opt inite ame asked. 
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“<T only said it was so silent,” said Emily. 

“< Silent, indeed,” echoed the little friend. 

Silent! the place was full of noises. If the 
match had fallen in a drawing-room it could 
not have been worse, and the loudest noise came 
from beside Emily herself. I had exaétly the 
sensation of going to a great party, of waiting to 
be announced in the echoing hail, where I 
could hear the voices of the guests, but could 
not yet see their faces. It is a nervous moment 
for a self-conscious man, especially if all the 
voices should be strange to him, and he has 
never met his host. 

“My dear Harry!” said the elder lady, 
“never mindabout that match. That'll smoulder 
away and harm no one. Tea-ee-ee! I always 
say—and you will find Emily the same—that as 
the magic hour of five approaches, no matter how 
good a ‘inet one begins to feel a sort of- 

Now the Fain 1S aa the kind who capers 
upon the Neo-Attic reliefs, and if you do not 
notice his ears or see his tail, you take him for 
a man and are horrified. 

“ Bathing!” I cried wildly. ‘‘ Such a thing 
for our village lads, but I quite agree—more 
supervision—I blame myself. Go away, bad 


boy, go away!” 
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“Wohato will be. thinkbotensate ls Sind slat, 
while the creature beside her stood up and 
beckoned to ome. TP advanced struggling and 
gesuiculating wach any steps and horritied GNNES: 
chOreising the apparigon with my hac Not 
otherwise had [advanced the day before, when 
Iinily’s nieces showed me their wuinea pips. 
And by no lesshearty laughter was I erected now, 
Until the str ange fin: vers Clos ed upon me, P stall 
thought chat here was one of mv parishion- 
epsyand did not ceuse: tovexeLitings p39 eon esr 
naughty: boyy det gol” andi den sine chon, 
believing herself to have detected the joke, re- 
plied, * \ rel Palaat tas taceanyieens thevs ape naughty 
boys and reach one even on the ru os seth Cho Ws 
In September, Vales ie TOr Gee, 

Mere I caught sivhteet phic tallemittencuien 
Wild shrick and dea ite the beech copse be- 
hind. 

<Lhancvwould inesbeten eaibarneactum, eed 
Emilics mother as jb loresheny 

Hreahized, thatat ncatecnisisd inatiyen la cerca 
approaching, and slietcil L ftmeal ca tte! might 
permanently lose my selt-esteem. Already in 
the wood Po owas troubled by ao multitude. of 
voices—the voices of the bill beneath me, ot 
the treesdo veritas? Ne toe hate Ve Gai e atau 
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the bark of the tree. I could even hear the 
stream licking little pieces out of the meadows, 
and the meadows dreamily protesting. Above 
the din—which is no louder than the flight of a 
bee—rose the Faun’s voice saying, ‘“ Dear 
priest, be placid, be placid: why are you 
frightened? ” 

“JT am not frightened,” said I—and indeed | 
was not. “But I am grieved: you have dis- 
graced me in the presence of ladies.” 

‘No one else has seen me,” he said, smiling 
idly. ‘‘The women have tight boots and the 
man has long hair. Those kinds never see. For 
years I have only spoken to children, and they 
lose sight of me as soon as they grow up. But 
you will not be able to lose sight of me, and 
until you die you will be my friend. Now I 
begin to make you happy: he upon your back 
or run races, or climb trees, or shall I get you 
blackberries, or harebells, or wives 

In a terrible voice I said to him, ‘‘ Get thee 
behind me!” He got behind me. ‘ Once for 
all,’ I continued, “let me tell you that it is 
vain to tempt one whose happiness consists 1n 
giving happiness to others.” 

“TI cannot understand you,” he said ruefully. 
eoWhat is to tempt?’ 
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“Poor woodland creature!” said I, turning 
round, “ Plow could you understand? [t was 
idle of me to chide you. [tis net in your little 
nature to comprehend a lite of selt-denial. Ah! 
phcnive > Could Teweliyonly pe see ae 

‘You have reached him,” said the hall, 

“Ttronly T could touch vou!” 

Vou have touched him,” satd the hill. 

Boe lawill) never 1eiv co vOuy bt cit ot ieibie 
Pin “Tew lls cep olit VOUCAiirine  fomeorr 
1 will, accompany, Von sto the mgermnrs os 
matrons. [ wall enrich vote at thelbagiins. 

PShOON Mi icadiae For these things [ care 
not at all, And indeed | was minded to reject 
VOuUr Otlem ote services altououlconis | henem isin 
wrong. You shall help me—you shall help me 
to make others happy.” 

Pee pyCicst pawy DLO Ghouls SUG amt Garters 
whole have arever scen—people who cannot 
sce me—Wwhy should TE imake them happy?” 

‘My poor lad—perhaps in time you will 
learn why. Now begone: commence. On 
this very hill sits a young lady for whom 1 
ave Teac) revard, Commence with her. 
Miners Mem anets lie [thought as much. You 
cunnot do anything. Tere is the conclusion ot 
the whole matter!” 
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“lL icamumake hershappy,” herrepliedgs* if 
you order me! and when I have done so, per- 
haps you will trust me more.” 

Emily’s mother had started home, but Emily 
and the little friend still sat beside the tea- 
things—she in her white piqué dress and bis- 
cuit straw, he in his rough but well-cut summer 
suit. The great pagan figure of the Faun 
towered insolently above them. 

The friend was saying, ‘“‘ And have you never 
felt the appalling loneliness of a crowd?” 

‘* All that,” replied Emily, “have I felt, and 
very much more 9 

Then the Faun laid his hands upon them. 
They, who had only intended a little cultured 
flirtation, resisted him as long as they could, 
but were gradually urged into each other’s arms, 
and embraced with passion. 

“«Miscreant!” I shouted, bursting from the 
wood. ‘‘ You have betrayed me.” 

“JT know it: I care not,” cried the little 
friend. ‘‘ Stand aside. You are in the presence 
of that which you do not understand. In the 
great solitude we have found ourselves at 
last.” 

“Remove your accursed hands!” I shricked 
to the Faun. 
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Lhe tobevcd ind Seng tits friend continued 
iorercalniy se eles ta. What should 
vou Kio, poor Clem h Cnc iitic, of the MyStery 
oflove of theeternal mun and the eternal woman, 
Of the scli=ctrect titip iad souls | 

eT WateTS, COU, cam G, Menty acute 1 ioe Rd ae gee 
you would never have made me happy. T shall 
Cred Vt ais Perce Ue how could | give my- 
Self tos te tii, SOMO SLURS SLC Aes Olu\en | Cl amecad 
When you phived the buthoon at tea, your hour 
was sealed. PE must be treated seriously: I must 
sec infinities broadening around me as I rise. 
You may not approve 4 TEM GT ariel ects pF In 
the great solitude T have found myself at last.’ 

Wretched Oe leer i Gal “Great solitude |! 
Oo iter Hefti puppets 7 

Whe lrtele’ irre here to jib ively Aes 
bets heurcsor AVisger ste. Dear, we 

Can C possi ye ICING’ THC UenCt fC litre boc 
this: and mother’s res do you mind having 
that in the other hand? 

So they Geparted and T tung myself upon the 
vround with every appearanec of despair, 

ea IC CNet ees hC RC Ca tn 

oe eocsenot mae Tswcred the bal), ssereere 
ON Coen e st taney. peb! ia 

My tormentor made me look at him. ‘1 see 
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Hees at the bottom of your heart,” said 
€. 

“T trust I have my secret springs,” I answered 
stiffly. And then I prepared a scathing denunci- 
ation, but of all the words I might have said, 
I only said one and it began with “ D.” 

He gave a joyful cry, “Oh, now you really 
belong to us. To the end of your life you will 
swear when you are cross and laugh when you 


_ are happy. Now laugh!” 


There was a great silence. All nature stood 
waiting, while a curate tried to conceal his 
thoughts not only from nature but from him- 
self. I thought of my injured pride, of my 
baffled unselfishness, of Emily, whom I was 
losing through no fault of her own, of the little 
friend, who just then slipped beneath the heavy 
tea basket, and that decided me, and I laughed, 

That evening, for the first time, I heard the 
chalk downs singinvto each other across the val- 
leys, as they often do when the air is quiet and 
they have had a comfortable day. From my 
study window I could see the sunlit figure of 
the Faun, sitting before the beech copse as a 
man sits before his house. And as night came 
on I knew for certain that not only was he 
asleep, but that the hills and woods were asleep 
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more than it ever treeses. Indeed, the hour of 
darkness is really the hour of water, which has 
been somewhat sttled all day by the great puls- 
ings of the land. “Uhat ts why Voile clay feel it 
and hear it trom a ureater distance in the night, 
and why a bath atter sundown ts most wonder- 
ful. 

The jov of that tise evening isystiL elear rn 
my memory, in spite of all the happy years 
that have followed. I remember it when I 
ascend my pulpit—I have a living now—and 
look down upon the best people, siting be- 
neath me pew atter pew, generous and con- 
tented, upon the worst people, crowded in the 
aisles, upon the whiskered tenors of the choir, 
and the high-browed curates and the church- 
wardens tingering their bags, and the supercili- 
ous ververs Who turn date comers trom the door, 
I remember it also when | sit in my comfort- 
able bachelor rectory, amidst the carpet slippers 
that good young ladies have worked for me, 
and the oak brackets that have been carved for 
me by wood young men; amidst my phalanx of 
presentation teapots tt my illuminated testi- 
monials and all the other offerings of people 
who Delreve Chit: | tues vien here helping 
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hand, and who really have helped me out of 
the mire themselves. And though I try to 
communicate that joy to others—as I try to 
communicate anything else that seems good— 
and though I sometimes succeed, yet I can tell 
no one exactly how it came to me. For if I 
breathed one word of that, my present life, so 
agreeable and profitable, would come to an end, 

my congregation would depart, and so should 
I, and ‘Riad of being an asset to my parish, 

I might find myself an expense to the nation. 

Therefore in the place of the lyrical and rhe- 
torical treatment, so suitable to the subject, so 
congenial to my profession, I have been forced 
to use the unworthy medium of a narrative, 
and to delude you by declaring that this is a 
short story, suitable for reading in the train. 
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iz INA Gamertag intelligible foasoHe lr, Etigas 
had hurried ahead of his EVECS ah Leases 
perhaps reaching the age at which independ- 
ence becomes v aluable, because it fs so soon to 
be lose. Vired of attention and con ideration, 
he liked breaking away trom the younser mem- 
bers, to ride by ig elt, and to dismount une 
assisted, Perhaps he also rehisived <that” niare 
subtle pleasure of being kept warda tor lunch, 
and of telling the others on their Gren | clinttaie 
was Of NO Conscquence, 

Shy, With ehaldishaitipamenes, hobatterguditlic 
animal sosides, wathiohis hacels. aiel ieee centro 
muleteer bang it with a thick stiek and prick 
fteviclt be sharp ong, anus joltced .foWa ties lal 
sides through clamps of towering shrubs and 
stretches of anemones «nd asphodel, all he heard 
the sound of running water, and came in sight 
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of the group of plane trees where they were to 
have their meal. 

Even in England those trees would have been 
remarkable, so huge were they, so interlaced, 
so magnificently clothed in quivering green. 
And here in Greece they were unique, the one 
cool spot in that hard brilliant landscape, already 
scorched by the heat of an April sun. In their 
midst was hidden a tiny Khan or country inn, 
a frail mud building with a broad wooden 
balcony in which sat an‘ old woman spinning, 
while a small brown pig, eating orange peel, 
stood beside her. On the wet earth below 
squatted two children, playing some primaeval 
game with their fingers; and their mother, 
none too clean either, was messing with some 
rice inside. As Mrs. Forman would have said, 
it was all very Greek, and the fastidious Mr. 
Lucas felt thankful that they were bringing 
their own food with them, and should eat it in 
the open air. 

Still, he was glad to be there—the muleteer 
had helped him off—and gladthat Mrs. Forman 
was not there to forestall his opinitons—glad 
even that he should not see Ethel for quite half 
an hour. Ethel was his youngest daughter, still 
unmarried. She was unselfish and affectionate, 
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and it was generally understood that she was to 
devote her lite to her father, and be the com- 
torte of his old age. Mes. Forman always re- 
ferred to her ap Antigone, and Mir. Lucas tried 
to settle down to the role of Oedipus, which 
seemed the only one that public opinion alowed 
him. 

He had this in common with Oedipus, that 
he was growing old, Even to himselt it had 
become obvious. Ele had Jost interest in other 
people's affairs, and seldom attended when they 
spoke to him. Tle was tond of talking himselt 
but often forgot what he was going to say, and 
even When he succeeded, it seldom seemed 
worth the effort. [lis phrases and gestures had 
become stiff and set, his anecdotes, once so 
successful, fell dat, his silence was as meaning- 
less as his speech. Yet he had led a healthy, 
active lite, had worked steadily, made money, 
caucated his children, “Phere was nothing and 
no one to blame: he was simply growing old, 

Atothe ipresenth amament, Jherdad hediwat Ban 
Greece, and one of the dreams of hits life was 
realized. Forty vears ago he had cauuhit the 
tever of Hellenism, mae all his lite he had felt 
that could he but visit that land, he would not 
have lived in vain, But Athens had been dusty, 
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Delphi wet, Thermopylae flat, and he had 
listened with amazement and cynicism to the 
rapturous exclamations of his companions. 
Greece was like England: it was a man who 
was growing old, and it made no difference 
whether that man looked at the Thames or the 
Eurotas. It was his last hope of contradi¢ting 
that logic of experience, and it was failing. 
Yet Greece had done something for him, 
though he did not know it. It had made him 
discontented, and there are stirrings of life in dis- 
content. He knew that he was not the victim 
of continual ill-luck. Something great was 
wrong, and he was pitted against no mediocre or 
accidental enemy. For the last month a strange 
desire had possessed him to die fighting. 
“Greece is the land for young people,” he 
said to himself as he stood under the plane 
trees, “but I will enter into it, I will possess 
it. Leaves shall be green again, water shall be 
sweet, the sky shall be blue. They were so 
forty years ago, and I will win them back. I 
do mind being old, and I will pretend no 
longer.” 
He took twosteps forward, and immediately 
cold waters were gurgling over his ankle. 
‘Where does the water come from?” he 
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aked> hinmsclte "1 ate hot even KNOW titte 
Hle remembered that all the hill) sides were 
Cr Nt MICE CNC AT CnMtls Ne sto esr CueLe LLL covered 
Gai Nowing streains, 

Ile stopped ual Pah anazement, SAVING : 
SEN MCP OU OL tT CC=Ollt_ Ole “NUL ONmeOCee- 
I never saw nor thought of that betore.” 

For the enormous plane that leant: towards 
the Khan was hollow—it had been burnt out 
tor charcoal—and trom its living trunk there 
gushed an impetuous spring, coaung the bark 
with fern and inoss, and flowing over the mule 
track to create tertile meadows bevond, The 
simple country folk had paid to beauty and 
Mystery such tribute as they could, tor in’ the 
rind of the tree a shrine was cut, holding 
lamp and a litte picture ot the Virgin, inheritor 
ofthe Naradvs inl rvad’s joint ede, 

PAPE Cl shit thing sy marvellous betore,” 
said Mr. Lueas. “2 could even step inside the 
trunk and sce where the water comes from.” 

Por a moment he hesttated to violate the 
shrine. Vhen he remembered with a smile his 
own thought—“the place shall be mine: 1 
will enter it and possess 1t’—and leapt: almost 
aguressively on to a stone within, 

The water pressed up steadily and norsclessly 
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from the hollow roots and hidden crevices of 
the plane, forming a wonderful amber pool ere 
it spilt over the lip of bark on to the earth out- 
side. Mr. Lucas tasted it and it was sweet, and 
when he looked up the black funnel of the 
trunk he saw sky which was blue, and some 
leaves which were green; and he remembered, 
without smiling, another of his thoughts, 

Others had been before him—indeed he had 
a curious sense of companionship, Little votive 
offerings to the presiding Power were fastened 
on to the bark—tiny arms and legs and eyes in 
tin, grotesque models of the brain or the heart 
—all tokens of some recovery of strength or 
wisdom or love. There was no such thing as 
the solitude of nature, for the sorrows and joys 
of humanity had pressed even into the bosom 
of a tree. He spread out his arms and steadied 
himself against the soft charred wood, and then 
slowly leant back, till his body was resting on 
the trunk behind. His eyes closed, and he had 
the strange feeling of one who is moving, yet 
at peace—the feeling of the swimmer, who, 
after long struggling with chopping seas, finds 
that after all the tide will sweep him to his 
goal. 

So he lay motionless, conscious only ot the 
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stream below fis teet, and chat all things were 
TL SCRC Us 11 AV ILC Holi RIS elt ge We 

He was aroused at hase by a shock—the shock 
Quslivearniyaul perhaps, tor when he opened his 
eyes, something unimagined, mndetnable, had 
passed over all things, and made them ee 
higible and good. 

There was meaning in the stoop or the old 
woman over her work, and in the quick motions 
of the litde pig, and in her diminishing globe 
of wool, A young man came singing over the 
streams on amule, and there was beauty my his 
pose and sincerity in his greeting. Phe sun 
made no accidental patterns upon the spre. ading 
roots of the trees, and there was intention in 
the nodding clumps of asphodel, and in the 
LUSiGe OF DLC Welter: hon Ni iaelatGaa \ulos ined 
brict space of time, had discovered not only 
Greece, but Enghand and all the world and lite, 
there seemed nothing ludicrous in the clade 
to hang within the tree another votive offering 

t ditthe model of an entire man, 

Ay bas heres paparsliaMiiorag bel waver luni 

All unnoticed they had arrived—h. thel, wiley 
Forman, Mr. Graham, and the Lnglish-speak- 
ing dravoman. Air. Lucas NA out oat them 
suspiciously, “They had suddenly become un- 
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familiar, and all that they did seemed strained 
and coarse. 

‘““Allow me to give you a hand,” said Mr. 
Graham, a young man who was always polite 
to his elders. 

Mr. Lucas felt annoyed. “Thank you, I can 
manage perfectly well by myself,” he replied. 
His foot slipped as he stepped out of the tree, 
and went into the spring. 

“Oh papa, my papa!” said Ethel, ‘“‘what 
are you doing? Thank goodness I have got a 
change for you on the mule.” 

She tended him carefully, giving him clean 
socks and dry boots, and then sat him down on 
the rug beside the lunch basket, while she 
went with the others to explore the grove. 

They came back in ecstasies, in which Mr, 
Lucas tried to join. But he found them intoler- 
able. Their enthusiam was superficial, com- 
monplace, and spasmodic. They had no _ per- 
ception of the coherent beauty that was flower- 
ing around them. He tried at least to explain 
his feelings, and what he said was: | 

‘“‘T am altogether pleased with the appearance 
of this place. It impresses me very favourably. 
The trees are fine, remarkably fine for Greece, 
and there is something very poetic in the spring 
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of clear running water, The people too seem 
kindly and civil. Ic is deciledly area reer ve 
place.” 

Mrs. Forman upbrarded him tor tis tepid 
praise. 

“Obsitus aeplace ethene ashe Fer cu 
“T could live and die here! TP really would stop 
it Thad not to be back at Athens! It reminds 
me ot the Colonus of Sophocles.” 

PAV Clie Pints? stops SS rds chee “PE Shasi= 
LUCY TVISE: 4 

“Yes, do! You and your tather! Antigone and 
Oedipus. Of course you must stop at Galina! 

Mr. Lucas was almost breathless with ex- 
citement, When he stood within the tree, he 
had believed that his happiness would be in- 
dependent of locality. But these tew minutes’ 
conversagion had undeceirved him. Tle no 
longer trusted himself to journey through the 
world, tor old thoughts, old wearinesses might 
be warding to-rejomn him as seon as he lett the 
shade of the planes, and the musie of the virgin 
water, “To sleep in the Khan with the gracious, 
kind-eyed country people, to watch the bats 
Hit about within the wlobe ot shade, and see the 
moon turn the volden patterns inte silver— 
one such night would phice him beyond relapse, 
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and confirm him for ever in the kingdom he 
had regained. But all his lips could say was: 
“JT should be willing to put in a night here.” 

“You mean a week, papa! It would be 
sacrilege to put in less,” 

‘““A week then, a weck,” said his lips, irri- 
tated at being corrected, while his heart was 
leaping with joy. All through lunch he spoke 
to them no more, but watched the place he 
should know so well, and the people who 
would so soon be his companions and friends. 
The inmates of the Khan only consisted of an 
old woman, a middle-aged woman, a young 
man and two children, and to none of them 
had he spoken, yet he loved them as he loved 
everything that moved or breathed or existed 
beneath the benedictory shade of the planes. 

“Een route!’ said the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Forman. “Ethel! Mr. Graham! The best of 
things must end.” 

“To-night,” thought Mr. Lucas, “they will 
light the little lamp by the shrine. And when 
we all sit together on the balcony, perhaps 
they will tell me which offerings they put up.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Lucas,” said 
Graham, “but they want to fold up the rug 
you are sitting on.” 
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Mr. Lucas got up, saying to hinaselt: ** fetched 
shall go to bed first, and then TP will try to tell 
them TRU. my offering Coo (rr ette i seer pe 
Peis st clos? la thi fae ure will understand ap 
any left with them alone.” 

Ethel touched him on the cheek. piles 
PVC Gallic Our CCUA ote. etl Cire marin es sre 
here, 

ON ee NN init TITEL ae 

“TOM Tit lcore VY Cece at WAU, Q)hi, Nir. 
Graham, do help my father on, 

“1 don't know what you're talking about, 
Ethel. 

PON ved Carest Pupay WR GLUISE Shirt. 8 OM Rom 
we have to get to Olympia to-neht” 

Mr. Ttteas in pompous, confident tones re- 
plicd: “Talwaysdid wish, Ethel, that vou bad 
a better head tor plans. Nahi know pertectly 
Welt hac wel are puto Mietiwcur tere trie 
your OWN suggestion, 

Ethel was startled into impoliteness. * Writ 
aeperiectlys rrdrelilouss thea. GY unr tiie at tienes 
liane) al iwcts Joking, Qt course Pomeant | 
wished we could.’ 

< \beiare could off Wad ws bertc eis cola 
spec Wills. POriinlt Ur CUR tw scat (Cum eet rn 
mule, 
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“Surely,” Ethel continued in calmer tones, 
“you didn’t think I meant it.” 

“Most certainly I did. I have made all my 
plans on the supposition that we are stopping 
here, and it will be extremely inconvenient, 
indeed, impossible for me to start.” 

He delivered this remark with an air of 
great conviction, and Mrs. Forman and Mr. 
Graham had to turn away to hide their smiles. 

‘‘T am sorry I spoke so carelessly; it was 
wrong of me. But, you know, we can’t break 
up our party, and even one night here would 
make us miss the boat at Patras.” 

Mrs. Forman, in an aside, called Mr. 
Graham’s attention to the excellent way in 
which Ethel managed her father. 

‘‘] don’t mind about the Patras boat. Yousaid 
that we should stop here, and we are stopping.” 

It seemed as if the inhabitants of the Khan 
had divined in some mysterious way that the 
altercation touched them. The old woman 
stopped her spinning, while the young man 
and the two children stood behind Mr. Lucas, 
as if supporting him. 

Neither arguments nor entreaties moved him. 
He said little, but he was absolutely determined, 
because for the first time he saw his daily life 
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arivht, What need had he to return to England? 
Who would miss him? TPlis triends were dead 
or cold. Ethel loved him ina way, but, as was 
rivht, she had other interests. Elis other child- 
ren he seldom saw. Tle had only one other 
relative, his sister Julia, whom he both feared 
and hated. It was no ettort to strug¢le. Tle 
would be a tool as well as a coward it he stirred 
trom the place which brought him happiness 
and peace, 

At last Ethel, to humour him, and not dis- 
inclined to arr her modern Greek, went mto 
the Khan with the astonished dragoman to 
look at the rooms. The woman tnside received 
them with loud welcomes, and the young man, 
When no one was looking, began to lead Mr. 
Lucas’ male to the stable. 

“Drop it, von brigand!” shouted Graham, 
who always icalaeedn that foreigners could un- 
derstand FE nglish tt they chose. Pe was right, 
for the man ‘obeyed, and they all stood waiting 
for Ethel’s return. 

She emerged at last, with close-gathered 
skirts, tollowed by the dragomuan bearing the 
hee pry, which he had bought oka bargain, 

i Missdeie payjaikel avait do all Lean tor you, 
but stop mm that Khan—no,’ 
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** Are there—fleas?”” asked Mrs. Forman. 

Ethel intimated that “fleas” was not the 
word. 

“Well, I am afraid that settles ir,” said Mrs. 
Forman, “I know how particular Mr. Lucas 
18: 

“ike does: notwsetticvaten Sard=ivire, ued: 
“ Ethel, you go on. I do not want you. Idon’t 
know why I ever consulted you. I shall stop 
here alone.” 

“That is absolute nonsense,” said Ethel, 
losing her temper. ‘“‘ How can you be left alone 
at your age? How would you get your meals 
or your bath? All your letters are waiting for 
you at Patras. You'll miss the boat. That 
means missing the London operas, and upset- 
ting all your engagements for the month. And 
as if you could travel by yourself! ” 

“They might knife you,” was Mr. Graham’s 
contribution. 

The Greeks said nothing; but whenever Mr. 
Lucas looked their way, they beckoned him 
towards the Khan. The children would even 
have drawn him by the coat, and the old woman 
on the balcony stopped her almost completed 
spinning, and fixed him with mysterious ap- 
pealing eyes. As he fought, the issue assumed 
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gigantic proportions, and he believed that he 
was not merely stopping because he had re- 
gained youth or seen beauty or tound happiness, 
Rit because in that place and with those people 
a supreme event was awaiting him Which 
would transfigure the face of the world. ‘The 
moment was so tremendous that he abandoned 
words and arguments as uscless, and rested on 
the strength Gali mighty unrevealed allies: 
silent. men, murmuring water, and Whispering 
trees. For the whole place called with one voice, 
articulate to him, and his garrulous opponents 
became every minute more meaningless and 
absurd. Soon they would be tired and go chatter- 
Me AWAY INO the sun, leaving him to the cool 
grove and the moonlight and the destiny he 
foresaw, 

Mrs. Forman and the dragoman had indeed 
already started, amid the piercing sereamys ot 
the little pig, and the struggle might have gone 
on indefinitely it Kthel had not called in Mr. 
Graham. 

SC gullet! panies slic MW Iasbctert sie salads 
iS absolutely inmanaecable.’ 

SS eke NO Goch ect th Li isy ieee tiie eee tan) 
help you in any other wayv—- =" and he looked 
down complacently at his well-made fire. 
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Ethel hesitated. Then she said : ‘Help me in 
any way you can. After all, it is for his good 
that we do it.” 

‘Then have his mule led up behind him.” 

So when Mr. Lucas thought he had gained 
the day, he suddenly felt himself lifted off the 
ground, and sat sideways on the saddle, and at 
the same time the mule started off at a trot. 
He said nothing, for he had nothing to say, and 
even his face showed little emotion as he felt 
the shade pass and heard the sound of the water 
cease. Mr. Graham was running at his side, 
hat in hand, apologizing. 

‘““T know I had no business to do it, and I do 
beg your pardon awfully. But I do hope that 
some day you too will feel that I was—damn !” 

A stone had caught him in the middle of 
the back. It was thrown by the little boy, who 
was pursuing them along the mule track. He 
was followed by his sister, also throwing stones. 

Ethel screamed to the dragoman, who was 
some way ahead with Mrs. Forman, but before 
he could rejoin them, another adversary ap- 
peared. It was the young Greek, who had cut 
them off in front, and now dashed down at 
Mr. Lucas’ bridle. Fortunately Graham was 
an expert boxer, and it did not take him a 
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moment to beat down the youths tecble de- 
tence, and co send him sprawling with a bleed- 
Ing mouth into the aplidehw ecais me tghic 
dragoman had arrived, the children, alarmed 
at the fate ot their brother, had destsced, and 
the rescue party, if such itis to be considered, 
retired in disorder to the trees, 

 TLatte, devilsi” psatty -Crabame. ice i cee 
with triumph, ‘t Phatc’s the modern Greek all 
over, Your tather meant money it he stopped, 
ALG eet CR consider We Were taking It out of 
their pocket.” 

“Oh, they are terrible—simple savages! | 
don't apse how I shall ever thank you. Noite 
saved a RIC Cry 

ae only hope you didn't think me brutal.’ 

Se N I: “replied | APE onsen a Fie ane ome cole 
admire strength.” 

Meanw fitle the Givileade refonmncdeca eee 
Litieas, Avo. as @Virs Ori asic sponcasts 
disappointment wonderfully well, was put com- 
fortably on to his mule, They hurried up the 
opposite hillside, fearful of another attack, and 
it was not unul they had lett che eventtul place 
far behind that Ethel found an Opportunity to 
speak to her futher and ask hits pardon tor the 
way she had treated him, 
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‘You seemed so different, dear father, and 
you quite frightened me. Now I feel that you 
are your old self again.” 

He did not answer, and she concluded that 
he was not unnaturally offended at her be- 
haviour. 

By one of those curious tricks of mountain 
scenery, the place they had left an hour before 
suddenly reappeared far below them. The 
Khan was hidden under the green dome, but 
in the open there still stood three figures, and 
through the pure air rose up a faint cry of 
defiance or farewell. 

Mr. Lucas stopped irresolutely, and let the 
reins fall from his hand. 

‘“‘Come, father dear,” said Ethel gently. 

He obeyed, and in another moment a spur 
of the hill hid the dangerous scene for ever. 


I] 


Ir was breakfast time, but the gas was alight, 

owing to the fog. Mr. Lucas was in the 

middle of an account of a bad night he had 

spent. Ethel, who was to be married in a few 

weeks, had her arms on the table, listening. 
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First: the: Mout bell eit, sunGiy as Olas Lilt 
back from the theatre. Then the dog started, 
apidentteritlite- dow Wiese aveiamat we a In ive 
morning a young hooligan passed by singing. 
Oh yes: then there was the water gurgling in 
the pipe above my hewd. | 

Soa think that-was.onpnlv-the bath water Fan 
Te Aa ees Le looking rather torn. 

“Well, salle 's nothing IT dishke more than 
running water. It’s perfectly unpossible to sleep 
Ba tLe hotise. I’ shiall GV Get Uses cil ie 
notice next-quarter, To shall cede the lamdionrd 
plainly, The reason lan eiving supstie house 
is this: it is perfectly impossible tu sleep in it.’ 
Ifthe says—sayo—well, what has he got to say?” 

«Some more toast, father?” 

hank You mnvedeine obiGatgokmit, anit 
there was an interval of peace. 

But he soon recommenced. ‘Tm not going 
to submit to the practising next door as tamely 
as they think, I wrote and told them so— 
chicktrit. [0 | 

‘yes, said: echel, wino ad tokens Gare ctnat 
the letter should not reach. ‘tT have seen the 
governess, and she has promised to arrange it 
differently. And Aunt Julia hates noise. It 
will sure to be all right.” 
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Her aunt, being the only unattached member 
of the family, was coming to keep house for 
her father when she left him. The reference 
was not a happy one,and Mr. Lucas commenced 
a series of half articulate sighs, which was only 
stopped by the arrival of the post. 

**Oh, what a parcel!” cried Ethel. ‘For 
me! What can it be! Greek stamps. This is 
most exciting!” 

It proved to be some asphodel bulbs, sent by 
Mrs. Forman from Athens for planting in the 
conservatory. 

““ Doesn't it bring it all back! You remember 
the asphodels, father. And all wrapped up in 
Greek newspapers. I wonder if I can read 
them still. I used to be able to, you know.” 

She rattled on, hoping to conceal the laughter 
of the children next door—a favourite source 
of querulousness at breakfast time. 

“Listen to me! ‘A rural disaster.” Oh, I’ve 
hit on something sad. But never mind. ‘ Last 
Tuesday at Plataniste, in the province of Mes- 
senia, a shocking tragedy occurred. A large 
tree ’—aren’t I getting on well ?—‘ blew down 
in the night and ’—wait a minute—oh, dear! 
‘crushed to death the five occupants of the little 
Khan there, who had apparently been sitting 
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inthe balcony, The bodies of Maria Rhomaides, 
the aged proprictress, and ot her daughter, aged 
forty-six, Were casily recounizable, whereas a 
of her grandson HET testausttas really too 
horrid ; Towish Thad never tried it,and what's 
more I feel to have heard the name Plataniste 
betore. We didn’t stop there, did we, in the 
spring? 

‘OWE chadtltnichttssaideaVind Buease witli 4 
taint expression of trouble on his vacant face. 
“Perhaps it was where the dragoman bought 
the pig.” 

“()t course,’ said Ethel in a nervous voice. 
“Where the dragoman bought the littl pig. 
Ifow terrible!’ 

“Very terrible!" said her father, whose at- 
tention was wandering to the noisy children 
next door. IJéthel suddenly started to her teet 
with genuine interest, 

“SGobd nacious | ip Shevexclaimedayss Bhisis 
an old paper. [t happened not lately buat in 
April—the mht of Tuesday the cighteenth— 
and we—we must have been there in the atter- 
noon,” 

‘So we were,” said Mr, Lucas. She put her 
hand to her heart, scarcely able to speak. 

* Pather, dear tathens I must say it: you 
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wanted to stop there. AJ! those people, those 
poor half-savage people, tried to keep you, and 
they’re dead. The whole place, it says, is in 
ruins, and even the stream has changed its 
course. Father, dear, if it had not veen for me, 
and if Arthur had not helped me, you must 
have been killed.” 

Mr. Lucas waved his hand irritably. “ It is 
not a bit of good speaking to the governess, I 
shall write to the landlord and say, ‘ The reason 
Jam giving up the house is this: the dog barks, 
the children next door are intolerable, and I 
cannot stand the noise of running water.’” 

Ethel did not check his babbling. She was 
aghast at the narrowness of the escape, and 
for a long time kept silence. At last she said: 
“Such a marvellous deliverance does make one 
believe in Providence.” 

Mr. Lucas, who was still composing his 
letter to the landlord, did not reply. 
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